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Views on the News 


mittee on state-local relations of the 

Council of State Governments, sum- 
marized in this issue by Frank Bane (p. 36), 
may well form the basis for much needed 
cooperation between the states and their 
cities in solving problems of common inter- 
est—cooperation that has not always existed 
in the past. Municipal officials will welcome 
action by the state governments in carrying 
out this objective program. During recent 
years, and especially during 1946, city offi- 
cials have been reminded again and again 
that municipal policies are closely geared 
with those of federal and state governments, 
and that an increasing number of municipal 
services are being administered through joint 
federal-state-local cooperation (p. 34). 

Annual municipal reports issued in 1946 
generally are more attractive than in previ- 
ous years, and 10 per cent more cities issued 
reports than in 1945 (p. 40). Some cities 
are making good use of the radio or movies 
in reporting to the public, and an increasing 
number of cities are enclosing special leaflets 
with tax or utility bills (p. 42). Another 
angle of public relations that is getting more 
attention is the training of municipal em- 
ployees who have contact with the public 
(p. 47). 

There is nothing new in the causes of the 
disastrous hotel fires in recent months, but 
as Mr. Bugbee points out these fires have 
“burned a hot trail of public pressure up 
to the doors of city halls and state legisla- 
tures.” The officials of many states and cities 
are following through to see that some action 
is taken at an early date, not only with 
regard to hotel fires but also the prevention 
of fires of all types, especially in places 
where large numbers of people gather (p. 43). 

The agency created by the city of Toledo, 
Ohio, for settling labor disputes has attracted 


T' HE report recently issued by the com- 


widespread attention. The work of the 
Labor-Management-Citizens’ Committee in 
that city averted 20 strikes during the last 
half of 1946 (p. 51). Other cities with simi- 
lar agencies are Louisville, New York, and 
St. Louis . . . The CAA airport regulations 
issued last month generally meet with the 
approval of municipal officials, but the dis- 
posal by WAA of surplus federal airports 
has bogged down (p. 51). Large cities will 
watch with interest the development of air 
terminal corporations (p. 58) . . . It will be 
good news to municipal officials that city 
membership dues in a state municipal league 
are a proper expenditure of public funds 
(p. 56) . Municipal finance officers 
through their national organization have 
adopted a fiscal guide which is based on the 
assumption that the expenditures and debt 
of cities will be greatly increased within the 
next several years and that revenues will 
fluctuate (p. 52). 

There is much talk of city-county consoli- 
dation in such areas as Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Miami, and Milwaukee (p. 57), while the 
officials of 42 local governments in the Phila- 
delphia metropolitan area have organized 
for cooperative planning and action on mu- 
tual problems in that area (p. 59) ... One 
of the most rapidly growing municipal activi- 
ties during the next several years will be 
that of providing off-street parking lots and 
garages because of the failure of private 
enterprise to provide sufficient facilities 
(p. 58). The time is not far off when pri- 
vately owned public parking facilities will be 
regarded as a public utility and cities will 
regulate service and charges. 

Municipal officials mourn the loss of John 
Fairlie and Harold Smith; their entire life- 
times were devoted to improving public 
administration and both made notable con- 
tributions (p. 53). 
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Municipal Highlights of 1946 


By HERBERT A. SIMON and DOROTHEA PYE SIMON* 


surprises for American cities. It had 

been widely predicted that with the 
end of the war and the consequent reduction 
in federal spending a substantial deflation 
would set in. In anticipation of this, and 
in order to restore public works that had 
necessarily been neglected during the war, 
cities had generally planned for a high level 
of public works activity. Instead of defla- 
tion, the premature elimination of OPA con- 
trols and the continued pressure of unfilled 
demand produced a rapid rise in prices 
toward the end of the year; while continu- 
ing material and manpower shortages seri- 
ously impeded public works activities. City 
finances were hard pressed to provide needed 
salary increases, while at the same time there 
was wide concern as to how cities would 
meet the equally severe financial problems 
that will arise when and if a deflation follows 
the boom. 

There were other problems faced by cities 
in 1946 that were not surprises. In particu- 
lar, the severe housing crisis continued with 
no signs of immediate relief at the year’s end. 
Cities which had organized to cooperate with 
the federal government to combat the crisis 
were handicapped by the progressive weaken- 
ing of federal housing policy as the year 
wore on. 

The most striking development in 1946 
in municipal organization was the adoption 
by the record number of 76 cities of council- 
manager government. This brought to 689 
the total number of cities in the United 
States operating under the council-manager 
form. New planning commissions and recrea- 
tion departments or boards were created in 


ike year 1946 proved a year of many 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Simon is associate pro- 
fessor of political science, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Mrs. Simon is editorial assistant, The 
Municipal Year Book, published by the International 
City Managers’ Association. This article is ab- 
stracted from the authors’ summary of 1946 munici- 
pal developments which will appear in the 1947 
edition of the Year Book. 


a large number of communities. The idea 
that new activities should be closely inte- 
grated with the existing city government has 
not yet taken root ‘in many communities, 
as evidenced by the number of cases in 
which the new agencies were created as “‘inde- 
pendent” commissions. Intermunicipal co- 
opération continues as the most popular 
solution to the problem of metropolitan or- 
ganization. Numerous cooperative agree- 
ments were reported between cities, or be- 
tween cities and counties, for fire, police, 
health, recreation, and utility service. 

The pressure of increasing living costs 
and competition from private industry has 
led, as in previous years, to numerous in- 
creases in salaries and wages of public 
employees. In most cases these increases 
have been on a temporary basis, and base 
pay rates have not generally been changed. 
Partly as a result of this, municipalities are 
still not competing on a favorable basis with 
private employers for the services of persons 
in professional and technical occupations. 

Assisted by existing and new preference leg- 
islation, large numpers of veterans entered the 
public service during the year. Exact figures 
are not available for municipal employment, 
but in the federal service over 50 per cent 
of the civilian employees at the end of the 
year were veterans. On the other hand, 
few municipalities appear to have undertaken 
positive recruitment programs to secure a 
fair share of the best talent among return- 
ing veterans for the public service. The 
unsatisfactory salary situation was also an 
important factor in hampering effective re- 
cruitment. 

Aggregate municipal employment increased 
somewhat as positions, unfilled during the 
war, were filled. At the same time large 
numbers of temporary appointees were sepa- 
rated from employment, and others were 
given permanent status on the basis of 
examinations or other qualifying procedures. 
Normal civil service procedures were re- 
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instituted, and examinations were held on a 
large scale to establish eligible lists. 

Union activity in the public service showed 
a decided increase. Strikes of public em- 
ployees occurred in a number of cities, while 
several jurisdictions, including the federal 
government, passed legislation banning 
strikes of public employees and imposing 
penalties on strikers. Although city officials 
and courts rather consistently held to the 
position that strikes of public employees are 
illegal, wage demands of the strikers were 
met in a considerable number of instances. 

The end of 1946 found cities in a strong 
financial position, at least from the short-run 
point of view, but faced with serious long- 
term financial problems. Many cities had 
reduced debt and accumulated surpluses in 
anticipation of postwar public works pro- 
grams. During 1946 these cities began to 
dig into their surpluses and to float new 
bond issues as the time to carry out these 
plans approached. 

The most serious immediate crisis was 
the need to expand revenues in order to meet 
rising costs for materials and to grant wage 
and salary increases to public employees. 
The long-term importance of this problem 
will depend, of course, on whether prices 
will be stabilized at or near the new levels, 
or whether they will return at least part of the 
way to pre-war levels. Assessing officials, anti- 
cipating that at least part of the increase 
in real estate values may be permanent, have 
begun to revise assessments upwards, but 
the discrepancy between controlled rentals, 
at the one hand, and building costs and sales 
prices on the other, makes it difficult to 
arrive at an equitable basis for adjustment. 
Spurred by these conditions, cities continued 
their search for new sources of revenues. 

If necessity were really the mother of 
invention, 1946 would have witnessed a 
startling development of planning activities 
in American cities. With cities on the brink 
of an unprecedented period of reconstruc- 
tion, both of public works and of private 
structures, the need for guiding new develop- 
ments into constructive channels offered 
planning opportunities of tremendous scope. 
While a very gratifying but slow improve- 
ment in both the quantity and quality of 


planning activity was seen in 1946, as in the 
preceding decade, cities as a whole still fell 
very far short of making full use of the 
opportunity that was presented them of plan- 
ing their growth. A number of cities com- 
pleted comprehensive plans started during 
the war; several cities made special studies 
for the development of shoreline and river- 
front areas; others made, or brought up to 
date, civic centers plans. Plans for particu- 
lar community services, recreation, libraries, 
airports, and others, were made in a number 
of communities. 

Traffic congestion has returned to the 
cities to a more serious extent than ever 
before. As a result, most planning commis- 
sions are greatly concerned with traffic and 
transit plans for off-street parking facilities. 

An encouraging development in the plan- 
ning field is that, with a constantly increas- 
ing number of cities having comprehensive 
master plans, plans for specialized facilities, 
and zoning plans as well, are more and 
more being brought into relation with an 
over-all scheme for the community as a 
whole. For those cities that undertook com- 
prehensive planning before or during: the 
depression, their long-term thinking is now 
beginning to pay dividends in terms of cor- 
rect location and design of specific public 
and private facilities. 

The cities were reminded again and again, 
as they faced the problems of 1946, that 
they are creatures of the state, limited as to 
their legal powers and fiscal capacities. In 
housing, in meeting the teacher-salary crisis, 
in their general personnel and revenue prob- 
lems it was clear that municipal policies 
would have to be geared closely to those of 
the state and federal governments, and 
would often depend upon the availability of 
financial assistance from these other govern- 
mental authorities. It was encouraging, 
therefore, that as the year ended a commit- 
tee of the Council of State Governments 
issued a report on State-Local-Relations out- 
lining a constructive policy for state legis- 
latures in their relations to municipalities. 
Municipal officials could ask no more than 
that the state governments undertake to 
carry out this program which their own 
representatives have now formulated. 











A Chart for State-Local Relations 


By FRANK BANE* 
Executive Director, The Council of State Governments, Chicago 


Constructive proposals designed to encourage the cooperation of state and 
local officials in solving some of their most pressing common problems. 


WO years ago the Council of State 

Governments established a committee 

on state-local relations headed by Gov- 
ernor Herbert R. O’Conor of Maryland. 
Other members of the committee included 
the governors of California, Connecticut, and 
Michigan, and state legislators and officials 
of Illinois, Louisiana, Nevada, New York, 
South Carolina, and West Virginia. Con- 
sultants to the committee included William 
Anderson, professor of political science, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Carl H. Chatters, 
comptroller of the Port of New York 
Authority; Clarence C. Ludwig, director of 
the League of Minnesota Municipalities; 
Earl Riley, mayor of Portland, Oregon; and 
Ralph W. Tyler, chairman of the education 
department of the University of Chicago. 
Morton Grodzins was research director. The 
committee was instructed to study the broad 
field of state-local relations and to develop 
a report with definite recommendations. 

The committee recently completed its 
work with the publication of a 228-page 
report. The committee’s report is a valu- 
able contribution to a phase of government 
which is important now and will be increas- 
ingly so in the next few years. It describes 
state-local relations as they actually exist— 
a most difficult task because of state-by- 
state variations. But in every case the 
object was to supply accuracy and detail 
in the limits of a brief volume. 

In this report the committee set forth 
conclusions that have widespread applica- 
bility. This frequently involved the stating 
of a series of alternative suggestions for 
improved practices rather than absolute 


* Epitor’s Note: Since 1938 Mr. Bane has been 
executive director of the Council of State Govern- 
ments which is an organization of the 48 states— 
established by the states, supported by the states, 
for service to the states. 


statements with respect to a single best 
course of action. The committee has no 
panacea for the complex problems of state- 
local relations. Rather it has set forth a 
series of propositions designed to stimulate 
thinking and study on state-local probiems; 
to encourage the cooperation of state and 
local officials in the solution of their com- 
mon difficulties; and to indicate possible 
solutions to some of the most pressing prob- 
lems. Copies of the report were widely dis- 
tributed last month among governors, state 
legislators, and other state officials. The 
purpose of this article is to summarize the 
report in the form of brief statements, con- 
clusions, and suggestions. 


Introduction 


1. State and local governments have 
greatly increased their activities and ex 
penditures during the last forty-five years. 
The business of state and local governments 
is one of the nation’s largest enterprises. 

2. State-local relations have not kept pace 
with the increased responsibilities of states 
and localities or with the rapid changes in 
technology. Study and reorganization of 
these relations is of prime importance. 

3. The states are superior to localities 
legally and stronger than localities finan- 
cially: primary responsibility for a well- 
ordered system of state-local relations there- 
fore rests with the state governments. The 
full cooperation and participation of local 
officers are necessary if reorganization pro- 
grams are to succeed. 

4. There are two principal objectives for 
any program of state-local relations: 

First, local units of government should be 
strengthened so that they may meet their 
day-to-day problems promptly and efficiently. 
Local freedom, though limited, is important 
for administrative effectiveness and as 4 
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means of attaining meaningful local democ- 
racy. 
Second, state supervision of local affairs 
should be improved so that activities of 
state-wide concern will be carried out in all 
jurisdictions at a high level of performance. 

5. This report, in its broadest aspects, 
suggests that the objectives above can be 
best achieved if states will (a) grant greater 
powers to local units; (b) subject these 
powers to flexible administrative super- 
vision; (c) assist localities to secure stable 
and adequate revenues; and (d) foster the 
enlargement and consolidation of local 
governments. 


Administrative Relations 


1. The growth of state and local activities 
has been accompanied by an unmistakable 
growth in state administrative supervision 
over local governments. 

2. Administrative supervision has many 
advantages over the traditional system of 
state control by detailed legislation. The 
former offers a more efficient means of regu- 
lation to states and a wider scope of freedom 
to local governments. 

3. The persuasive devices of supervision 
are the most effective. Directives should be 
utilized only (a) to establish minimum 
standards and (b) to meet emergency situa- 
tions. The types of regulation that substi- 
tute opinions of state officials for those of 
local officials should be avoided. 

4. State supervision should emphasize the 
attainment of high levels of performance in 
governmental activities; the achievement of 
high local personnel standards; the expan- 
sion of in-service and pre-service training 
programs; the provision of technical advice 
and assistance; and the use of cooperative 
technianes, generally. 

5. Io achieve effective supervision, states 
should avoid rigid legislative prescription of 
administrative activities; increase the caliber 
of their supervisory personnel; provide uni- 
fied supervision within a given field; estab- 
lish a single state agency concerned with 
the continuous study of state-local problems; 
and codify and simplify laws pertaining to 
local governments. 

6. The trend towards state centralization 


has not decreased the functional load of the 
major units of local government. This is so 
because of the over-all increase in the activi- 
ties of government; the fact that a core of 
local functions remains free from the cen- 
tralization trend; the manner in which fiscal 
aid operates to increase the strength of the 
receiving units; and the nature of adminis- 
trative supervision which in many instances 
adds to local responsibilities. 

7. Ina limited number of cases, the trans- 
fer of some functions from local to state 
administration will lead to higher standards 
of service and will benefit local fiscal sys- 
tems. Generally speaking, however, local 
administration under state supervision is 
preterable to transferring functions to direct 
state administration. 


Relative Fiscal Strength 


1. The fiscal position of states, whether 
measured in terms of revenues, expenditures, 
debts, or surpluses, is stronger than the 
fiscal position of localities. 

With respect to revenues: Local revenues 
are chiefly derived from the property tax 
while states have diversified their sources 
of income. Cities are less dependent upon 
the property tax than other local units and 
the largest cities are least dependent upon 
this tax. Nevertheless, even the largest cities 
derive more than 83 per cent of their total 
tax revenues from property. State aid is 
the largest source of local reverue next to 
the property tax. 

With respect to expenditures: Greater ex- 
penditures are demanded of localities than 
of states. Collecting approximately one-half 
of all state-local revenues, localities in 1942 
disbursed approximately two-thirds of all 
state-local expenditures. State aid fills the 
gap between local revenues from own sources 
and local expenditures for own purposes. 

With respect to debts and surpluses: The 
states in 1945 had a debt burden less than 
one-sixth that of localities, and since 1940 
states have retired debts at more than twice 
the rate attained by localities. State sur- 
pluses in 1945 were at least 75 per cent 
larger than local surpluses. 

2. The relatively weak fiscal position of 
localities has developed over a period of time 
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and indicates a trend not likely to be re- 
versed. 

States (between 1926 and 1942) increased 
their tax yields thirteen times as rapidly as 
localities. During this period, localities be- 
came increasingly dependent upon state aid. 
Depression experience of the 1930’s acceler- 
ated the process of local dependence upon 
state (and federal) aid. 

3. The greater fiscal strength of states 
is due in part to non-economic factors. Spe- 
cifically, states place legal limitations upon 
the revenue-raising efforts of localities, and 
the distribution of administrative functions 
puts greater burdens upon localities than 
states. These factors emphasize that states 
and localities are parts of a single govern- 
mental mechanism, and that states have a 
large share of the responsibility for maintain- 
ing the fiscal strength of local governments. 


Improving Fiscal Position of Cities 


1. Local fiscal systems should be strength- 
ened by decreasing local costs, where pos- 
sible. 

2. The problem of strengthening local 
fiscal systems is primarily a problem of in- 
creasing local revenues so that localities can 
meet their ever-growing functional responsi- 
bilities. 

3. Sources of local revenue must be con- 
sidered not only from the viewpoint of their 
productivity; they should also (a) bear 
equitably upon taxpayers and (b) contribute 
to the nation’s general prosperity. 

4. Local revenues can be increased by 
increasing the yield of the property tax. 

5. Borrowed funds at low interest and 
surplus funds can be made valuable tools 
for aiding local revenue systems. 

6. The expansion of non-property sources 
of revenue can also increase local revenues, 
but many of these new sources of local in- 
come are not desirable forms of taxation 
and should be avoided where possible. 

7. Efforts of most localities to improve 
their fiscal position with their own resources 
will probably not be sufficient for local needs. 
The states must, therefore, bring fiscal assist- 
ance to localities, especially since the imme- 
diate alternatives to expanded systems of 
state aid are undesirable. 
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8. State assistance should aim (a) to sta. 
bilize local revenues and (b) to relieve locali- 
ties from sharp upward fluctuations in ex. 
penditures during depression. In addition, 
state aid should (c) be used to establish and 
maintain certain minimum standards of 
service; (d) permit localities a large degree 
of local initiative, above the state-wide 
minima and in fields for which no state 
standards are established; (e) encourage the 
elimination of archaic and uneconomic units 
of local government; (f) be given in accord- 
ance with some measure of fiscal capacity 
and local needs. 

9. Large cities have higher per-capita 
costs than other local units, and this fact 
should be considered in state-aid programs. 

10. Grants-in-aid are preferable to shared 
taxes in fulfilling the aims of state assistance 
programs. Variable matching grants and out- 
right grants should supplement dollar for 
dollar matching. Some state aid should be 
given without specifications as to use or 
with broad specifications. 

11. Programs of state assistance rest in 
part upon the strength of the states’ own 
fiscal systems. Among other policies, states 
should accumulate reserves during prosperity 
for use during depression and should have 
recourse to loan receipts when needed. 

12. To a very large extent, success of 
state-aid programs also depends upon the 
success of state-federal financial transactions. 


Legal Relations 


1. The desirable solution to state-local 
legal relations must (a) free state legisla- 
tures from the burden of local legislation 
and (b) grant adequate discretionary powers 
to localities. 

2. This end may be achieved through a 
system of general, optional laws or through 
a system of constitutional home rule. The 
systems of general laws and home rule may 
be profitably combined. 

3. The special advantages of the scheme 
of general laws is that it may be almost 
completely implemented through legislative 
action. 

4. Constitutional home rule probably 
offers a greater scope of municipal freedom 
than general laws, and current schemes of 
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home rule can be made to operate more 
effectively. 

5. All states should make the three major 
forms of city government (mayor-council, 
commission, council-manager) available to 
cities, irrespective of size. 

6. The special charter system and the 
use of special local laws are the least desir- 
able means of giving corporate existence 
and authority to localities. But prohibitions 
against special legislation are relatively in- 
effective unless balanced by appropriately 
broad powers for localities. 

7. The most important legal requirement 
for counties is to free legislatures from the 
numerous constitutional provisions that re- 
strict legislative activity with respect to 
county matters. 

8. Present county structures should be 
replaced with more efficient mechanisms. A 
necessary step in this direction is to reduce 
the large number of elected officials, of whom 
a considerable proportion enjoy constitu- 
tional status. 

9. Whether counties are to function with 
relatively great, or little, local discretion, 
(a) county policy-making functions should 
be transferred from the large number of 
existing officers and boards to a single, 
elected policy-making body; (b) administra- 
tive functions, now performed by independ- 
ent officers and boards, should become the 
responsibility of officials appointed by the 
central county body or of its own appointed 
executive. 


Multiplicity of Local Governments 


1. There are more than 155,000 units of 
local government in the United States. The 
vast majority of local governments are (a) 
small in area and population, (b) overlap- 
ping, and (c) deficient in taxable resources. 
There is evidence of a decline in the number 
of school districts, but no discernible trend 
with respect to other units. 

2. The present pattern of local govern- 
ment (a) produces inequities in tax burdens 
which are not in proportion to services ren- 
dered; (b) makes its difficult to utilize cen- 
tralized purchasing, budgeting, and other 
measures of modern fiscal administration; 
(c) dissipates political responsibility and 
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thwarts citizen control of local institutions; 
(d) produces an unequal level of services 
at high cost; and (e) forestalls community- 
wide action to meet community-wide prob- 
lems. 

3. Partial remedies for these conditions 
can be achieved by functional integration 
which involves no alterations in the basic 
structural pattern of local government. Func- 
tional integration, however, does not bring 
about a permanent solution to the problem 
of local areas. In the longer view, the pat- 
tern of local government must undergo a 
more fundamental reorganization. 

4. Structural reorganizations should be 
made only after careful study and with 
regard for local desires and traditions. But 
the state must assume responsibility for fos- 
tering needed changes. These changes are 
essential if local governments are to be 
strong governments. 

5. Changes in structure have as their 
goal: (a) the establishment of one local gov- 
ernment for one local area; (b) local gov- 
ernments large enough in terms of population 
to permit effective public services at low cost, 
and wealthy enough to support a substan- 
tial portion of those services; (c) govern- 
ments that cover an entire integrated com- 
munity. 

6. In urban areas, these ends may be 
accomplished by (a) combining special units 
with the central city (with the possible 
exception of school districts and of some 
special units serving large areas); (b) an- 
nexing nearby territory to the central city; 
(c) city-county consolidation; (d) the trans- 
fer of area-wide functions to the reorganized 
urban county. The use of these measures, 
either singly or in combination, will pro- 
duce an area-wide authority capable to some 
extent of dealing with area-wide problems. 

7. In most rural areas, county consolida- 
tion should be encouraged. A more feasible, 
immediate program calls for strengthening 
the county by the integration with it of other 
rural units. 

8. Integration may be fostered by (a) 
easing legal impediments and _ providing 
simple legal authorizations; (b) making it 
difficult to establish inadequate units of gov- 
ernment; (c) using state funds to encourage 
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area changes; (d) providing for the gradual, 
rather than complete, equalization of taxes 
following integration; (e) utilizing adequate 
publicity programs. 

9. Programs of integration will result in 
stronger local governments, a larger meas- 
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ure of popular control over those govern- 
ments, and more services per tax dollar, 
At the same time, integration will discour- 
age the multiplication of special districts and 
the transfer of local functions to the state 
and federal governments. 


Trends in Reporting to the Public 


By RICHARD H. CUSTER* 
Town Manager, Fort Fairfield, Maine 


An analysis of general annual municipal reports issued in 1946 by 108 
cities, and the extent of use of radio, movies, and leaflets; also comparisons 
with reports issued in 1945 as to content, size, cost, and distribution. 


at all times on municipal affairs, city 

government officials continued to make 
effective use of annual municipal reports and 
other reporting media in 1946, judging from 
information obtained in a questionnaire 
answered by 92 of the 108 cities which 
issued such reports during the past year. 
Many of the cities which responded to the 
questionnaire sent out by the International 
City Managers’ Association reported that 
they also were using such other media as 
special pamphlets and leaflets, the radio, and 
motion pictures in their public information 
programs. 


[: their efforts to keep citizens informed 


Annual Reports 


Most of the annual reports published in 
1946 were issued by cities which for a num- 
ber of years have used this method of ac- 
quainting citizens with the problems and 
accomplishments of their local governments. 
Of the 92 cities answering the questionnaire, 
66 stated that they had issued such reports 
continuously for the past 10 years, and some 
of them for longer periods. Five cities indi- 
cated that they issued their first annual 
report during the year: Ashtabula, Ohio; 
Midland, Michigan; Pottstown, Pennsyl- 
vania; St. Petersburg, Florida; and Thomas- 
ville, Georgia. 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Custer, who holds a mas- 
ter’s degree in public administration from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was formerly research assistant 
with - International City Managers’ Association; 
personnel technician with the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration; and acting manager of Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin. 





In 1945 the representative city printed a 
copy of its report for every eight citizens, 
while in 1946 every 10th citizen received a 
copy. In 1946 only 10 weeks elapsed be- 
tween the close of the period covered and 
the date of publication of the typical report, 
as compared with 12 weeks in 1945, while 
the median publication expense was $4 
higher in 1945 than during the past year. 

Contents. Nearly all of the 1946 reports 
were based on a summary of the activities 
of the various municipal departments, al- 
though the Dayton, Ohio, report used a digest 
format style to present 52 short articles by 
city employees on some lesser known prob- 
lems of the city, and the Wichita, Kansas, 
report consisted mainly of a pictorial com- 
mentary on the city’s industrial activity 
during the war years. Features of the 
majority of the reports, as in the past, in- 
cluded a directory of municipal officials, an 
organization chart of the local government, 
and financial data in some form. 

In addition, some cities included a sum- 
mary of the highlights of the municipal year 
as a separate feature. Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, published a list of the telephone 
numbers of city officials as part of its report, 
and Pittsfield, Massachusetts, devoted a 
page to an honor roll of local citizens who 
had served in the war, a practice which this 
year was followed by several other cities. 
Considerable attention was given in certain 
reports to the problems of financial and 
physical planning facing the community, and 
several municipalities presented itemized 
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Jong-term programs for the future develop- 
ment of their industrial and governmental 
activity. 

The method of presenting information 
varied from the compilation of somewhat 
forbidding financial statistics to the use of 
a breezy and informal style of writing which 
minimized the statistical nature of the con- 
tents. San Diego and Fillmore, California, 
issued reports of the latter type, utilizing 
cartoons sprinkled through a humorous text 
to increase the readability of their reports. 

Attractive covers were noticeable on the 
reports of some cities which felt that this 
feature would invite readers to a more care- 
ful study of the contents. Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, printed an aerial photograph of the 
city on its cover, with the city hall encircled 
in colored ink, while San Diego used a multi- 
colored cover design to attract attention. 

Liberal use of charts, graphs and pictures 
to supplement the written text increased the 
readability of many of the 1946 reports. In 
the Fort Lauderdale, Florida, report, pub- 
lished on the 21st anniversary of council- 
manager government in that city, a picture 
or graph appeared on every page of the 
report but two. 

Some cities, required by law to present 
certain statistical information on finances, 
attempted to make such information as inter- 
esting as possible by consolidating the statis- 
tics into a minimum number of tables and 
otherwise dressing up the report. Verdun, 
Quebec, published a report consisting solely 
of financial tables which is nevertheless an 
attractive and readable report. 

Emphasis on the readability of reports was 
stressed by some cities which reported that 
they had changed their method of presenting 
information with this in mind. Both Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, and Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, stated that they reduced the number 
of pages in their reports in order to encour- 
age citizens to read the material, while 
Westerville, Ohio, officials included more 
comparative data than formerly in the belief 
that citizens would be interested in seeing 
trends over a period of years in municipal 
activities. 

Distribution. In issuing their reports, a 
large majority of cities from which informa- 
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tion was received made copies available at 
the city offices, and over half of them also 
mailed the report to all taxpayers or to a 
selected list of interested citizens. House-to- 
house distribution by employees, hired men, 
or Boy Scouts was also utilized in some 
cases. At the time of publication, 71 cities 
summarized the report in a local newspaper, 
and Rhinelander, Wisconsin, published its 
report in full for newspaper readers. Refer- 
ence to the report at meetings of civic organ- 
izations and distribution of copies to offices 
of doctors and dentists served to arouse pub- 
lic interest in the report in some cases. 

The distribution of annual reports in pro- 
portion to population dropped in 1946, al- 
though it improved over 1945 in certain 
population groups. Cities between 25,000 
and 50,000 published one report for every 
18 (median) people in 1946 as compared 
with one for every 23 in 1945, and cities 


between 50,000 and 100,000 cut the number 


of citizens per report from 189 in 1945 to 
125 last year. A change in the other direc- 
tion was noted, however, in the case of cities 
over 100,000 where there were 102 people 
for every copy printed in the typical city 
as compared with only 42 persons in 1945. 
The high extreme in the group was Toronto, 
Ontario, which printed one report for every 
800 citizens. As a general rule, the smaller 
cities were able to issue more copies per 
capita than the larger cities. The largest 
number of copies issued by a city answering 
the questionnaire was 15,000 in the case of 
Baltimore, Maryland, with a population of 
859,000, while Schenectady, New York, with 
a population of 88,000 issued 12,500 reports. 

That city officials believe it desirable to 
publish their reports as soon as possible after 
the close of the year covered by the report 
was shown in 1946 by the median publication 
time of 10 weeks. Several cities stated they 
would have cut their publication time further 
if they had been able to procure paper. 

Size, Type and Cost. Although the 6x9- 
inch size continued to be most popular 
among cities issuing reports, a larger per- 
centage than in previous years used different 
sizes in 1946. Several cities, utilizing their 
own equipment to stencil-duplicate, or 
“mimeograph,” their reports, published the 
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8'%4x11-inch size. In all, 14 of the 92 report- 
ing cities used their own equipment in print- 
ing or duplicating the text. The. stencil- 
duplicated report of Fillmore, California, 
included numerous cartoons with its textual 
matter, while San Diego, California, adapted 
the varitype method of printing to the use 
of cartoons and graphs, and Escanaba, 
Michigan, used the hectograph, or “ditto” 
method with equal success. Beloit, Wiscon- 
sin, issued its report in the form of a small- 
sized newspaper. 

Many cities attempted to keep the num- 
ber of pages in their 1946 reports at a point 
consistent with readability by busy citizens, 
many of the typical reports containing be- 
tween 32 and 58 pages. Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, halved the number of pages in its 
report from 72 to 36 in an effort to stimulate 
greater interest among citizens in reading 
the entire report. 

Publication expenses did not appear to 
differ greatly from those in 1945. The least 
expensive report issued during the past year 
cost the city of Rhinelander, Wisconsin, $4 
for 20 copies, while Schenectady, New York, 
spent $2,686 for 12,500 copies of its report. 


Radio and Movies 


The use of radio and movies in reporting 
on municipal affairs increased in 1946, with 
10 cities indicating some use of either or 
both of these media. Wichita, Kansas, insti- 
tuted a weekly radio forum on municipal 
problems, which was participated in by three 
citizens and three city employees who were 
interested in or connected with the problem 
under discussion. In addition, the city spon- 
sored daily five-minute spot broadcasts on 
safety and supplied daily movie trailers on 
the same subject. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
continued its weekly radio program on 
health matters, while the mayors or man- 
agers of several cities, including San Diego 
and Sacramento, California, and Ashtabula, 
Ohio, made periodic radio addresses on gov- 
ernment subjects. Presque Isle, Maine, re- 
ported council meetings by radio, and the 
manager of Bangor, Maine, was interviewed 
daily by a radio news reporter. Both Hazel 
Park, Michigan, and Alameda, California, 
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used motion pictures during the year to 
emphasize the importance of fire prevention, 


Leaflets 


Through the use of leaflets issued at vari- 
ous times during the year, some cities at- 
tempted to popularize or explain certain 
phases of their activity. Midland, Michigan; 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida; and Toronto, 
Ontario, prepared such leaflets for distribu- 
tion with the annual tax bill, while tax- 
payers in Schenectady, New York, received 
a special leaflet when they paid their taxes 
at the city office. All of these leaflets were 
designed to show the sources and distribu- 
tion of tax revenue, either in graphic or 
chart form. Bloomfield, Connecticut, pub- 
lished an explanatory pamphlet breaking 
down the annual budget into the various 
municipal services and activities represented, 
while Oglesby, Illinois, printed a municipal 
calendar each month, showing dates impor- 
tant to citizens and taxpayers and presenting 
facts and sidelights on a particular municipal 
activity. 


Cities Issuing Reports in 1946 


It is believed that the 108 cities arranged 
alphabetically by population groups below 
constitute a fairly complete list of United 
States cities which issued general annual 
municipal reports in 1946. Most of these 
cities operate under the council-manager 
plan. 

Cities over 100,000: Berkeley, Sacramento, 
and San Diego, California; Wichita, Kansas; 
Baltimore, Maryland; Springfield, Massa- 


chusetts; Rochester, New York; Cincinnati © 


and Dayton, Ohio; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
and Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Cities 50,000 to 100,000: Alameda and 
Pasadena, California; St. Petersburg, Flor- 
ida; Cedar Rapids, lowa; Topeka, Kansas; 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts; Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan; Schenectady, New York; Charleston, 
South Carolina; Beaumont, Texas; and Ver- 
dun, Quebec, Canada. 

Cities 25,000 to 50,000: Bangor and Lewis- 
ton, Maine; Port Huron, Michigan; Meri- 
dian, Mississippi; Teaneck, New Jersey; 
Elmira, Jamestown, and Watertown, New 
York; Wilmington, North Carolina; East 
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Cleveland, Ohio; Easton, Pennsylvania; 
Johnson City, Tennessee; Henrico County 
and Lynchburg, Virginia; and Outremont 
and Westmount, Quebec, Canada. 

Cities 10,000 to 25,000: East Hartford 
and Stratford, Connecticut; Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida; Thomasville, Georgia; Atchi- 
son and Independence, Kansas; Auburn and 
Rumford, Maine; Norwood, Massachusetts; 
Escanaba, Grosse Pointe Park, Hazel Park, 
Marquette, and Midland, Michigan; Albert 
Lea, Minnesota; Ashtabula and Ironton, 
Ohio; Chambersburg, Cheltenham (Elkins 
Park), and Pottstown, Pennsylvania; Sum- 
ter, South Carolina; Provo, Utah; Benning- 
ton (t), Vermont; Fredericksburg and Win- 
chester, Virginia; Beloit, Wisconsin; and 
Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, Canada. 

Cities 5,000 to 10,000: Greenwich, Con- 
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necticut; Fort Fairfield, Houlton, Presque 
Isle, and Saco, Maine; Mansfield and Mid- 
dleboro, Massachusetts; Alliance, Nebraska; 
Larchmont, New York; Bennington (vil), 
Brattleboro, Rockingham, St. Johnsbury (t), 
and Springfield, Vermont; Salem, Virginia; 
and Rhinelander, Wisconsin. 

Cities under 5,000: Mountain Brook, Ala- 
bama; Fillmore and Hillsborough, Cali- 
fornia; Montrose, Colorado; Bloomfield, 
Connecticut; Haines City, Florida; Oglesby, 
Illinois; Camden, Dexter, Dover-Foxcroft, 
Fairfield, Lincoln, Mercer, Milo, Mount 


Desert, Norway, Oakland, and Stockholm, 


Maine; Huntington Woods, Michigan; West- 
erville, Ohio; Bellows Falls, Castleton, 
Manchester, Middlebury (t), Middlebury 
(vil), and Northfield, Vermont; and Fontana, 
Wisconsin. 


How to Prevent Hotel Fires 
By PERCY BUGBEE* 


General Manager, National Fire Protection Association, Boston 


Municipal officials should take steps toward preventing 
fires in hotels and all other places of public assembly. 


coff Hotel in Atlanta in the early 

morning hours of December 7, 1946, 
and the dull thud of bodies hurtling to 
Peachtree and Ellis streets should eliminate 
for all time the illusion that this and other 
buildings classified as “fireproof” in fire 
insurance rating schedules and many build- 
ing codes are secure against all perils to 
life safety. The loss of 61 lives in the Hotel 
LaSalle (also described as fireproof) fire in 
Chicago in June, 1946, was the “tip-off,” 
and the loss of 119 lives at the Winecoff 
furnished the “proof” that previously ac- 
cepted practices in the hotel field need to be 
re-examined if the future safety of hotel 
guests and employees is to be assured. These 


[os screams of occupants of the Wine- 





*Epiror’s Note: Mr. Bugbee, a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has been 
with the National Fire Protection Association, since 
1921—as field engineer from 1924, as assistant man- 
aging director from 1929, and as general manager 
since 1939, 


hotel fires, together with the Canfield Hotel 
tragedy in Dubuque and other hotel con- 
flagrations, have burned a hot trail of public 
pressure up to the doors of city halls and 
state legislatures. The lessons to be found 
in these fires are of direct concern to munici- 
pal officials as well as to the general public, 
hotel owners and managers, and others con- 
cerned with the prevention of loss of life 
from fire. 

The tragic lesson of these hotel disasters 
should result in setting adequate safeguards 
to prevent their repetition. America has 
been learning about fires the hard way for 
a long time. Many cities examined their 
building exit regulations after the Cocoanut 
Grove night club fire in Boston in Decem- 
ber, 1942, where panicky customers piled up 
in front of the only usable exit, a revolving 
door, and 492 lives were lost. Many old 
schools were altered and new ones built be- 
cause 175 children died in a school fire in 
Cleveland in 1908. The use of nitrocellulose 
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film was reduced drastically and safety film 
came into general use because 123 doctors 
and patients died in the Cleveland clinic 
fire in 1929 from the flames and fumes of 
burning X-ray film. The Hartford circus 
fire of 1944 with 164 dead and many in- 
jured caused many cities to adopt ordinances 
giving the fire department control over exits 
and general safety measures. The disaster 
of the Iroquois Theatre fire in Chicago in 
1903 led to the asbestos curtain and the 
protection of stage areas with automatic 
sprinklers. Now the matter of life safety 
from fires in hotels is uppermost in the pub- 
lic’s mind. The 232 lives lost in hotel fires 
in the last seven or eight months is more 
than one-fourth of the total lives lost in such 
fires in the United States and Canada since 
1858. 

The officials of many cities are studying 
their fire prevention ordinances and building 
codes. Good use is being made of reports 
published by the National Fire Protection 
Association on investigations of the LaSalle, 
Canfield, and Winecoff hotel fires. A one- 
day national conference on hotel fire safety 
sponsored by the NFPA was held in Phila- 
delphia on January 16. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, following 
the Winecoff Hotel fire, sent a letter to its 
1,900 local chamber members urging them 
to get behind their fire chiefs in a program 
to stamp out the causes of such disasters. 
The Internationa! City Managers’ Associa- 
tion recently made inquiry among a number 
of cities as to what had been done or what 
plans had been made for the prevention of 
hotel nres. The purpose of this article is 
te summarize some of the iessons to be 
learned with the hope that municipal officials 
will not wait until the same thing happens 
again, perhaps in their own town, but will 
take positive steps in several directions to 
prevent such fires. 


Cause of Hotel Fires 


There was nothing especially new about 
the factors responsible for the flashlike 
spread of the fire in the Winecoff Hotel. For 
years fire authorities have been warning 
against open staircases and elevator shafts, 
which blow flames up from floor to floor, 
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and thin doors and open transoms that per- 
mit combustible toxic gases to get into 
room. After surveying more than 1,000 
major hotel and apartment house fires since 
1930 the NFPA has arrived at these con- 
clusions: 

1. That fires generally originate in the 
basement or the lower floors of buildings, 

2. That most of the casualties occur in 
the bedrooms located on the upper floors. 

3. That most of the casualties are due to 
gas fumes and smoke or are the result of 
panic. 

4. That fires must first of all be detected 
quickly, that doors must be installed to iso- 
late the fires, that ventilation must be in- 
stalled to remove the smoke and gases, and 
that every means possible must be utilized 
for the safe passage of building occupants 
out of the building by interior safety pas- 
sageways. 

Municipal officials are confronted with the 
practical difficulty that many existing hotels 
were constructed under building codes 
adopted years ago. The Winecoff Hotel, for 
example, was built under the provisions of 
a 1911 building code without exterior fire 
escapes, typical of thousands of similar 
structures elsewhere that have not kept up 
with modern fire prevention practices. Even 
the most modern building codes are not retro- 
active in terms of building hazards. The 
question is should the owners of old build- 
ings be saddled with the high cost of mod- 
ern fireproofing at the risk of being forced 
out of business or should new laws be applied 
only to new construction? When city offi- 
cials attempt to get action on the installa- 
tion of fire doors, 
sprinkler systems, automatic alarms, and 
other safeguards, will the courts hold that 
enforcement of such measures would amount 
to confiscation of property without due 
process of law? 


What Can Cities Do? 


Municipalities clearly have power to take 
reasonable action in the interest of the public 
safety. Certain building code provisions 
should be made retroactive if the public 
safety so requires. Buildings with hazards 
that cannot be corrected to meet the require- 
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ments for life safety should be condemned 
and closed. When property owners reject 
common-sense fire prevention measures legal 
action should be taken by the city. 

Hotel fire safety need not be expensive, 
however, as the main purpose is to prevent 
fires. If a fire does get a start safety meth- 
ods should be developed to get occupants 
safely out of the burning building at the 
ground floor level and not through the win- 
dows. Modern safety methods include in- 
terior fire- and smoke-proofed towers, ven- 
tilating systems capable of reducing heat 
pressures, and stairways built into fire walls 
between the rooms and the corridors. But 
in order to permit the operation of thou- 
sands of old-type buildings, exterior fire 
escapes must be the immediate gauge of 
safety. Hotel owners and managers would 
be well advised to consider the adequacy of 
their exit facilities and the presence of un- 
protected stairway and elevator openings. 
They should employ able watchmen suffi- 
cient in number to assure patrols at not less 
than 20-minute intervals. 

A single $50 door installation at the en- 
trance to the stairway from the third floor 
at the Winecoff (if closed) would have pre- 
vented the spread of fire to the upper floors. 
More than half of the 195 transom doors 
to guest rooms at the Winecoff were found 
in an open position following the fire. If 
these transoms had been nailed shut the 
spread of fire would have been delayed. Like- 
wise, properly maintained automatic fire 
detection equipment could have avoided the 
delayed fire alarm, and properly maintained 
automatic sprinkler protection in the corri- 
dors alone would have detected and extin- 
guished the fire. A number of hotels, such 
as the Braemore, Wadsworth, and Kenmore 
hotels in Boston, are installing radio alarm 
systems which are connected with each 
room to awaken occupants to the danger 
and permit calm direction during the imme- 
diate emergency of fire. 

Up to now buildings have been considered 
fireproof if they are structually capable of 
withstanding a certain degree of heat with- 
out collapsing. The new approach considers 
the safety of occupants of buildings jeo- 
pardized more by gases and smoke than by 
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the actual flames. This change in emphasis 
calls for the revision of most building codes 
and the adoption of fire prevention codes. 
The National Fire Protection Association 
enlisted the cooperation of the American 
Hotel Association and numerous national 
organizations at a one-day national confer- 
ence on hotel fire safety held in Philadelphia 
on January 16. Nearly 1,000 persons at- 
tended, including hotel men and fire authori- 
ties from all parts of the country. All pro- 
posals for legislation were turned over to 
the committee on model fire safety laws of 
the fire marshals section of the NFPA, which 
is drafting a measure for submissivn to all 
states in an effort to obtain uniform and 
reasonable safety codes. The model regula- 
tions will be ready for presentation to the 
several state legislatures this month (Febru- 
ary). This proposed model hotel fire safety 
law ‘will cover: 

1. Protection of all vertical openings (ele- 
vator wells, stairways, pipe shafts, etc.) to 
prevent rapid spread of fire. 

2. Automatic detection systems to insure 
prompt arrival of the fire department and 
notification of guests. 

3. Automatic sprinklers in service areas 
and hallways, and complete sprinkler sys- 
tems in frame buildings. 

4. Two exits from every part of the 
building. 

5. Training of employees and regular 
inspection for fire hazards. 


What Cities Are Doing 


Some of the larger cities already have 
adopted more stringent regulations and are 
taking steps to improve fire prevention in- 
spections, according to information recently 
reported to the International City Managers’ 
Association. In Milwaukee all buildings 
except private dwellings with less than four 
tenants are inspected quarterly if within 
the fire limits and semi-annually if outside 
the fire limits. This work is done by the 
fire prevention bureau. On January 1 this 
year a division of public buildings inspection 
was set up in the fire prevention bureau for 
the purpose of inspecting hotels, theaters, 
rooming houses, and institutions about once 
a month in addition to the regular inspec- 
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tions made. by the bureau. ‘When inspectors 
find a condition which may Cause a fire the 
hotel manager is immediately ordered to cor- 
rect the condition. 

The Milwaukee council is now considering 
an ordinance which would require the estab- 
lishment of fire brigades in hotels; the mem- 
bers of these brigades would be trained in 
fire protection and fire-fighting by the fire 
prevention bureau. In August, 1946, the 
council adopted an ordinance relating to 
carelessness and negligence by smokers and 
the hotel association has placed a notice 
about the ordinance in every hotel room. 

In Kansas City, Missouri, apartment and 
transit hotels have been inspected three times 
a year by the fire prevention division and 
many hazardous conditions have been found 
and corrected. Following the LaSalle Hotel 
fire the fire director compared the city’s 
ordinances with recommendations of* the 
Cook County Inspection Bureau and the 
report of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation and submitted recommendations to 
the city manager for changes in the building 
code. A comprehensive fire prevention code 
has been prepared and is now before the city 
council for action. The fire director has 
recommended that certain provisions of the 
building code regarding fire resistant con- 
struction of hotels and other multiple unit 
dwelling places be made retroactive. 

A number of other cities have recently 
taken action to prevent fires in hotels as 
well as in other places of public assembly. 
In St. Louis a survey of hotels disclosed vio- 
lations at 166 of the 202 hotels visited by 
firemen. A proposed ordinance would re- 
quire that basements and all openings lead- 
ing from them, such as elevator shafts, be 
enclosed. New York City has undertaken 
more rigid inspections of hotels to make 
certain of sufficient exits and proper en- 
closures of existing stairwells and elevator 
shafts. In Dallas, Texas, the fire depart- 
ment has held a training school for all hotel 
employees to teach them the proper use of 
fire extinguishers, elementary fire prevention 
techniques, and what to do in case of fire. 

Baltimore, Maryland, has recently adopted 
a comprehensive fire prevention code, and 
the fire department regularly inspects all 
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hotels, night clubs, circus tents, and other 


places of public assembly, to insure that the 


provisions of the code are observed. The 
city plans to adopt regulations soon to re- 
quire that hotel employees be instructed in 
fire drills and the efficient handling of fire 
appliances, that all hallways, corridors, and 
exits be kept free of obstructions at all times, 
that sprinkler systems be installed in hall- 
ways and locations where there is a possi- 
bility of a fire starting, and that the fire 
department be notified immediately of any 
smoke, fire, or unusual conditions. 

The Chicago city council has adopted an 
ordinance requiring hotel stairways and ele- 
vator shafts to be enclosed with fire resistant 
walls. The ordinance is retroactive and exist- 
ing hotels must comply by July 1 of this 
year. The Miami city council is considering 
an ordinance that would require hotels to 
install automatic sprinkler and fire signal 
devices within two years. 


Some Guides for Action 


In addition to the adoption of adequate 
state legislation, city officials should review 
their building codes and adopt compre- 
hensive fire prevention codes. Helpful in- 
formation will be found in the special reports 
on the Canfield, LaSalle, and Winecoff hotel 
fires, which appeared in the July, 1946, and 
January, 1947, issues of the Quarterly of the 
National Fire Protection Association (60 
Batterymarch Street, Boston 10), which also 
are available in two reprints at 35 cents 
each. The NFPA also has published a Build- 
ings Exits Code (1946. 112 pp. $1), a pam- 
phlet entitled Hotel and Apartment Fires 
(1947, 56 pp. 35 cents), a collection of 30 
standards in a volume entitled Building 
Construction and Equipment (1944, 512 pp. 
$3), and a four-page folder entitled “Fire 
Safety Precautions for Hotel Guests.” The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, in col- 
laboration with the American Hotel Associa- 
tion, has published a report entitled Fire 
Prevention and Protection as Applied to 
Hotels (85 John Street, New York 7. 1946. 
32 pp.). The fire prevention codes of such 
cities as Berkeley, Baltimore, and Milwaukee 
will be of interest to many officials. 

Plenty of information is available on steps 
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that should be taken in making hotels safe 
from fires, but it is quite another matter to 
secure action at the state and local levels 
with regard to the adoption of necessary 
legislation, ordinances, and regulations, and 
then to see that they are enforced. The gov- 
erning bodies and the administrators of cities 
should not forget the lessons that have been 
learned—even though the general public will 
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soon forget—and should follow through to 
see that action is taken at the earliest pos- 
sible date, not only with regard to the pre- 
vention of hotel fires but also the prevention 
of fires of all types, especially in schools, 
auditoriums, night clubs, theatres, dance 
halls, circus tents, and many other places 
of public assembly where large numbers of 
people gather. 


Current Municipal Problems 





Training Municipal Employees 
in Public Relations 


ANY city employees have contact with 

the public—directly with citizens who 
come to the city hall to pay tax or utility 
bills or to make a complaint, and indirectly 
over the telephone or through correspond- 
ence. The clerks and cashiers at city hall 
counters have a heavy public relations load 
to carry. Their tact, courtesy, and confi- 
dence in handling citizens is of vital impor- 
tance to the city’s public relations. Perhaps 
the most contacts, however, are made by city 
employees who meet the public outside of 
the city hall—policemen, firemen, inspec- 
tional employees, utility servicemen, refuse 
collectors, visiting nurses, probation officers, 
and others. 

Public relations can be improved by train- 
ing. Some of the skills needed require a 
certain native talent, but even this talent 
can be improved by instruction and guid- 
ance. The purpose of public relations train- 
ing is to point out the methods of improving 
personal, telephone, and correspondence con- 
tacts with citizens and with the press. Con- 
tact employees should know what to do with 
information they receive from the public, 
what to refer to other city employees, and 
to whom to refer it. The employee should be 
in a position to evaluate information and 
complaints and to tell whether policy or 
operation is involved. 


What shall be taught to employees in the 
art of dealing with the public, and how 
should the training be done? Supervisory 
officials must be relied upon to provide most 
of the public relations training. Pep talks 
by top officials or outside speakers on the 
value of public relations and the need for 
courtesy have little value unless they lead 
to the development of more thorough pro- 
grams of training, such as formal lectures 
on a “know your government” course, ac- 
companied by a film or other demonstration. 
Another method of training is through super- 
vised practice, and one of the best methods 
is the so-called conference method. Out of 
lectures, demonstrations, and conferences, 
manuals or guides may be developed. 

Several cities are training their contact 
employees in public relations work. Jackson, 
Michigan, is now conducting 10 two-hour 
discussion sessions for three groups of em- 
ployees; Kansas City has just started a com- 
prehensive program; Pasadena is planning 
a series of clinics; and San Diego has com- 
pleted a series of four training sessions for 
public contact employees. The techniques 
used in these cities are outlined briefly in 
the following statements prepared by munici- 
pal officials. 


Jackson, Michigan 


This city is now conducting an in-service 
training program for 50 public contact em- 
ployees who are divided into three groups. 
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One group is composed of supervisors and 
employees in key positions, including senior 
librarians, senior public health nurses, princi- 
pal clerks, deputy city assessor, and deputy 
city treasurer. The second group takes in 
the senior clerkship group many of whom 
are cashiers and other public contact em- 
ployees of senior grade. The third class 
consists of new employees and the junior 
clerkship group. The training is supervised 
by the personnel director and is conducted 
on the conference method. The groups hold 
10 two-hour meetings, and at the final ses- 
sion all three groups will come together for 
a dinner meeting and an address by an out- 
side speaker. The subjects discussed by all 
three groups at the first nine sessions may 
be outlined briefly as follows: 

1. Public Contacting. One question was: 
“Suppose a customer wants you to do some- 
thing for him that is against the rules of our 
organization. How can you show real inter- 
est in his problem and yet not break the 
rules? Can we overcome the prejudices of 
every customer who is unfriendly toward our 
organization by continually showing a real 
interest in his problems?” Still another 
question was: “What is the difference in 
being polite to the customer and in showing 
a real interest in his problem? Can an em- 
ployee be polite and still show no interest?” 
At the close of the first session a group of 
public library employees presented a drama- 
tization of a “public contact,” followed by 
a discussion on what was wrong with the 
contact and the proper way to handle the 
situation from the point of view of interest, 
information, speech, politeness, appearance, 
and final effect. 

2. Politeness and employee appearance. 
Such questions as these were raised: “‘What 
mannerisms in public contact employees 
might be objectionable to customers? Does 
the condition of your desk and city hall in 
general have any effect on customers pro- 
vided they have received excellent service?” 
Also discussed at the session was the ques- 
tion of the best greeting to use in contacting 
a customer in person, by telephone, and by 
correspondence. “What form of greeting 
should be given to a customer who appears 
to be overfriendly, one who is in a great 
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hurry, and one who claims he has been short 
changed?” 


3. Quality and quantity of information 


to be given to the public. One of the ques- 
tions was: “If we are not sure that the 
information we have is accurate should we 
give it to the customer or tell him we don’t 
know? If we say we don’t know what effect 
will it have on the customer?” Another 
question was: “Can we depend upon the 
attitude of the customer at the close of a 
contact as an indication of how good our 
information was?” It was pointed out that 
information should be clear, accurate, com- 
plete, concise, and vivid. 

4. Complaints. The following questions 
were brought up: “If a complaint is based 
upon a misunderstanding should we try to 
argue it out? How should we handle a small 
complaint when the complainant insists on 
seeing the ‘boss’? Should we make an effort 
to reduce the number of such cases? Is there 
a better way of handling complaints than 
we now have? Are there any procedures 
which could be simplified and made more 
satisfactory to the complainant? Should we 
make a written report on each complaint? 
If we take a complaint is it our responsi- 
bility to follow it through? What should be 
our attitude toward criticism of our city 
government when heard while off duty? 
Should we have different techniques for han- 
dling our different publics?” Some of the 
“publics” with varying interests are: tax- 
payers, business and industrial groups, 
school children, parents of school children, 
church groups, labor organizations, relief 
clients, operators of amusement centers, 
racial groups, applicants for city jobs, finan- 
cial houses, vendors, and utility consumers. 

5. Speech. A list of 60 commonly mispro- 
nounced words was listed and the preferred 
pronunciation indicated. Some of the ques- 
tions discussed were: “What are some 
examples of improper grammatical construc- 
tion that you dislike hearing? Is the use 
of slang ever permissible in contacting a 
customer? Is it advisable for an employee 
to use the best English at all times when 
contacting a customer? Under what circum- 
stances, if any, should an employee correct 
a customer’s pronunciation?” 
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6. Know your government. Each em- 
ployee made a report on the principal activi- 
ties, major problems, and issues confronting 
his department, and how the work of his 
department ties in with the work of other 
departments. 

7. Channels for influencing public opin- 
ion. With emphasis on how public contact 
employees can participate in their use, each 
of the following tools was discussed: adver- 
tising, motion pictures, talks before clubs, 
annual reports to the public, daily opera- 
tions, casual conversations, displays, drama- 
tizations, and trade journal stories. 

The third group discussed “outside con- 
tacts” at its seventh session. Prior to the 
meeting on this subject each member of the 
group made a contact with a public contact 
employee of some organization other than 
the one in which he is employed and reported 
on it. Each member gave a description of 
the employee contacted, what he said and 
did during the contact, the interest shown, 
courtesy, speech, appearance, and so on. 

8. Building public employee morale. At 
this session members of the group discussed 
factors which contribute to the morale of 
city employees, with the stress on changes 
that they would suggest to aid in building 
and maintaining a high morale within the 
municipal service. At this session all previ- 
ous discussions were reviewed and members 
of the group discussed how they could be 
more successful in explaining, interpreting, 
and possibly defending the objectives, activi- 
ties, and procedures of their city govern- 
ment. 

9. Telephone technique. At this session 
the telephone company’s film “Telephone 
Courtesy” was shown, followed by a detailed 
discussion of business telephone etiquette, 
what greetings should be used, the proper 
length of time to wait before breaking a 
connection, how to handle the call when the 
caller is not in the best of temper.—CLAr- 
ENCE H. EL.iort, city manager. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Three groups of public contact employees 
have recently completed a course in public 
relations; several hundred additional em- 
ployees will receive similar training this year. 
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Each group consists of 15 to 20 employees 
who meet for one-hour sessions once a week 
for seven weeks. 

The most useful training technique used 
is a skit presented at each session by mem- 
bers of dramatic classes at Central High 
School. The skits, prepared by the drama- 
tics instructor and the city’s employee train- 
ing supervisor, are based on complaints and 
suggestions received by municipal officials 
from citizens. Employees in the group thus 
have an opportunity to see themselves as the 
public sees them. At the conclusion of the 
drama, each individual is given a rating 
sheet on which he grades the taxpayer con- 
tact on the basis of interest, information, 
speech, politeness, appearance, and the final 
effect of the contact. At the beginning of 
the next session these ratings are discussed 
by the group according to certain rules of 
order; everyone participates, giving opinions 
briefly, and decisions represent the consensus 
of the group. 

At the first meeting of the training group, 
factors that influence public opinion are dis- 
cussed. The instructor lists on the black- 
board the factors that influence public atti- 
tudes as suggested by members of the group. 
Special emphasis is placed upon personal 
service. How the public contact employee 
can show proper interest in the taxpayer’s 
problem is the chief subject of discussion at 
the second and third sessions of the group. 
For example, the instructor lists on the 
board the ideas and suggestions of members 
of the group on how their supervisors can 
help them show greater interest in the prob- 
lems of citizens who contact them. 

Emphasis is placed on different ways of 
greeting taxpayers, overcoming prejudice 
towards the public, and the technique of ask- 
ing questions. The purpose of the fourth 
session concerns the quality of information 
given to the citizen and again the blackboard 
is used for listing outstanding factors—clear- 
ness, completeness, accuracy, conciseness, 
and vividness. Their relative importance is 
analyzed by the group and the decisions 
reached are correlated with personal service. 

It should be noted that at the conclusion 
of the first two sessions, the instructor, who 
is a supervisory employer in one of the city 
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departments, is rated by the training super- 
visor on a sheet similar to those used for 
the taxpayer contact rating. But criteria in 
this case are: liking, respect, quality of 
statement, presentation, interest, amount of 
response, and quality of response. 

The fifth meeting is devoted to expression 
and speech—grammar, slang, and pronuncia- 
tion. For the latter, a special list of 50 com- 
monly mispronounced words is presented to 
the group for review. Typical of these are 
either, deficit, often, maintenance, inquiry, 
gratis, and other similar words. 

At the sixth session the group reviews 
politeness, gestures, facial expressions, pitch 
and tone of voice, choice of words, clothing, 
jewelry and grooming. A list of objection- 
able mannerisms of employees is put on the 
blackboard so that individuals can mentally 
check themselves. 

The final meeting is a general review of 
the entire course, and reports of actual con- 
tacts made by each employee with a utility 
company or a commercial house. The train- 
ing terminates with the presentation of cer- 
tificates of achievement to employees who do 
satisfactory work, and this fact is recorded 
on the individual personnel records. 

This public relations training program 
shows every indication of being successful. 
It has the enthusiastic support of employees 
who have participated——-M. F. Morates, 
employee training supervisor. 


Pasadena, California 


In Pasadena the personnel department is 
planning a series of courtesy clinics which 
will be conducted on the conference method. 
Classes will consist of about 15 employees 
who meet the public. They will be divided 
into two groups—one composed of those who 
meet the public directly, such as reception- 
ists, counter clerks and cashiers, another 
group made up of meter readers, trouble- 
men, custodians, and park employees. The 
training will be conducted by the group dis- 
cussion method along with the use of some 
strip films and practical demonstrations— 
F. R. Coop, personnel director. 


San Diego, California 


About a year ago the civil service depart- 
ment conducted a series of four training 
sessions for all city employees who had con- 
tact with the public. The city hired a local 
public relations firm that makes a specialty 
of training sales clerks, milkmen, and other 
types of public contact employees for private 
firms in the city. A series of four general 
assemblies were held on Saturday mornings 
for two hours for all employees having fre- 
quent public contact. At the first session 
the program was introduced by brief state- 
ments from the chairman of the civil service 
commission and the city manager on the 
importance of personal contacts of the pub- 
lic service employees. The balance of this ses- 
sion and the following two sessions consisted 
of lectures and demonstrations by the public 
relations firm representative. One of the 
techniques used was a short skit put on by 
city employees demonstrating poor public 
relations followed by one demonstrating 
good public relations. The lecture portions 
of the program were based primarily on dis- 
cussion of items listed in a leaflet entitled 
Five Basic Steps which was issued to em- 
ployees participating. The fourth session 
conducted by a representative of the tele- 
phone company was devoted to the proper 
handling of telephone contacts. Two small 
booklets issued by the telephone company, 
one entitled ABC’s of Placing Telephone 
Calls and another entitled Let’s Make 
Friends for Our Business, were handed out 
to the employees during the session. 

Most of the employees who participated 
in the courses were enthusiastic about the 
training. A number of department heads 
reported that they had noticed an improve- 
ment in the manner in which the employees 
handled the public after taking the course. 
To secure continuous results, however, it 
seems necessary that this type of training 
be repeated periodically and also that special 
training be provided for departmental super- 
visors who are in charge of employees han- 
dling the public—S. M. Roserts, budget 
officer. 
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News of the Month 





Municipal Agency Settles Labor 
Disputes in Metropolitan Area 


N Toledo, Ohio, the Labor-Management- 

Citizens Committee recently completed its 
first year of operation under a charter rati- 
fied by the city council on February 5, 1946. 
The committee consists of six leading repre- 
sentatives of managament, six of labor, and 
six of the public. It was appointed by the 
mayor to study means of bringing industrial 
harmony to Toledo. The committee meets 
regularly once a month, and serves as a 
policy-making body, constituting a board of 
last resort in particularly difficult labor 
disputes. 

A full-time executive secretary works with 
the committee and subcommittees, assists 
the panels and committees in dispute cases, 
prepares data for panel hearings, and guides 
the public relations policy for the committee. 
The guidepost for the committee’s operations 
is the officially approved industrial relations 
charter setting forth 12 principles. The com- 
mittee members volunteer their services, and 
all expenses are paid by the council. The 
services of the committee are available to 
labor and management in the metropolitan 
area of Toledo. 

The chairman, always a public member, 
appoints subcommittees to draft specific pro- 
grams for committee consideration and adop- 
tion. The chairman appoints associate panel 
members to conduct hearings on labor dis- 
putes one day each week. The committee 
will not hear any case where there is a 


lockout of workers or an unauthorized strike. 


Jurisdictional disputes are not brought be- 
fore the committee unless all parties involved 
have committed themselves to abide by the 
decision made by the committee. 

The first step in a labor dispute is to refer 
the case to the executive secretary who holds 
preliminary interviews with each party. If 
a panel is to be named, the secretary pre- 
pares a statement on issues in the dispute 
and the positions of each of the disputants 


which is made available to the panel mem- 
bers before the hearing is called. If the 
panel fails to settle a case, an appeal is made 
to the full committee by sending a report of 
the panel to the committee. If either party 
in a dispute feels that it would prefer that 
the full committee hear its case, such means 
may be made available at the discretion of 
the committee. Jurisdictional disputes first 
go to the labor section of the main committee 
and remain there until settled or until arbi- 
tration is requested. 

Forty-three cases have been handled by 
the LMC since its permanent office was set 
up last June 15. Cases have ranged from 
mediation of a transit strike and warehouse 
and factory disputes to averting a strike by 
city employees. The work of the LMC has 
averted 20 strikes. During the past three 
months the city has been strike free. 





Recent Federal Actions Affecting 
Cities 

IRPORT Regulations. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration on January 9 
issued new rules and regulations for carrying 
out the federal-aid airport act. These rules 
are more reasonable than the tentative regu- 
lations with which municipal officials took 
sharp issue at public hearings last fall. The 
federal share for all Class 1, 2, and 3 proj- 
ects is 50 per cent. The same percentage 
applies to Class 4 and larger projects up to 
$5,000,000 of project costs. The federal 
share on projects of more than $5,000,000 
will decrease by 5 per cent with each addi- 
tional $1,000,000 of cost up to $11,000,000. 
The minimum federal contribution, regard- 
less of airport size, will be 20 per cent. 
Municipalities accepting federal aid may not 
make exclusive contracts on the sale of gaso- 
line, repair services, and charter operations. 
Although landing fees for private aircraft 
are frowned upon by the CAA, such fees are 
not prohibited in the regulations because the 
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CAA regards operation of airports built with 
federal assistance to be the exclusive responsi- 
bility of the sponsors. The text of the regu- 
lations was printed in the Federal Register 
for January 9, and may be secured for 15 
cents from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

The federal airport act passed by Con- 
gress in May, 1946, authorizes a seven-year 
airport building and improvement program, 
in which the federal government may pay 
up to 50 per cent of project costs sustained 
by state and local governments. The act 
authorizes federal expenditures totaling 
$500,000,000 during the seven years. Of that 
amount, $45,000,000 has been appropriated 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947. 
The federal-aid airport program for 1947 
released on January 11 proposes the con- 
struction or improvement of 800 Class 1, 2, 
and 3 airports. The CAA has announced 
that no grants will be made during 1947 for 
large projects. 

The War Assets Administration announced 
on January 21 that the transfer of surplus 
airports to local governments would be 
speeded up, with the hope that available 
airports on WAA records will be offered to 
municipalities by April 30, and that airports 
declared in the future to be surplus will be 
liquidated within 90 days. 

Bills. A total of 1,016 bills were intro- 
duced in the first seven days of the 80th 
Congress. Among those of interest to munici- 
pal officials are bills to establish a depart- 
ment of civil aviation and a department of 
national health, to establish a housing 
policy, to exempt state and local retirement 
annuities from federal income tax, to author- 
ize local taxation of federal real estate, to 
provide for water pollution control activities, 
and to establish a commission on taxation. 
The latter bill would provide for a 14-man 
commission to make a study of the over- 
lapping and pyramiding intergovernmental 
tax structure and would be authorized to 
recommend a program to integrate and unify 
the entire tax structure. 

Hospitals. The United States Public 
Health Service has issued a manual outlin- 
ing the method of financial participation by 
the federal government in state hospital sur- 
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vey and planning activities, and indicating 
the manner in which applications for federal 
funds will be submitted. Avout 30 states 
have already applied for federal funds for 
hospital survey and planning. The United 
States Public Health Service has set up a 
division of hospital facilities which will ad- 
minister the provisions of the hospital act, 
Regulations for carrying out the act had 
been completed at the end of January. 





Finance Officers Adopt Policy on 
Local Fiscal Practices 


FISCAL guide for local governments 
during the postwar era has been pre- 
pared by the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association and approved by the MFOA 
executive board as the policy of the Associa- 
tion. It is pointed out that local govern- 
ments in the United States and Canada are 
about to pass through a period when ex- 
penditures will be greatly increased, when 
their debts will be augmented, and when 
their revenues may be subjected to violent 
fluctuations. To meet changing economic 
conditions the Association suggests that the 
following elements should be embodied in a 
sound fiscal policy for local governments: 
1. The keystone to local solvency is a 
consistently balanced budget over a long 
period of years. 

2. Since it seems apparent that costs will 
rise, local governments should at the same 
time see that revenues are increased pro- 
portionately with expenditures. In other 
words, when new expenditures are required, 
revenues should be found to meet them 
before such expenditures are incurred. 

3. State and local governments should 
take appropriate steps toward raising rev- 
enue at the local level to finance as far as 
possible all state and local expenditures, 
calling for federal assistance only on such 
projects as those for which it is recognized 
the federal government has national respon- 
sibility, or when dire emergency conditions 
arise. 

4. Local governments are urged to expe- 
dite the construction of housing facilities 
but at the same time to conserve their re- 
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sources by the proper location of housing 
which will preserve property values and use 
existing public facilities to the greatest 
extent. 

5. Local governments should (a) give very 
careful consideration before incurring long- 
term debt or long-term commitments, (b) 
avoid, if possible, all short-term borrowing 
for current operations, and (c) be certain 
that their annual budgets are not encum- 
bered by too great a proportion of fixed 
expenditures. 

6. Local government finance officers are 
urged to keep informed as to the economic 
status of their communities in order that 
the finances and the changes in financial 
policies may be properly planned. 

7. When municipal facilities are leased, 
local governments should obtain a reason- 
able return for their use with a view to 
ultimately attaining a self-sustaining basis. 

8. Local government finance officers 
should more vigorously attempt to bring 
about greater cooperation and coordination 
between the units of government in the 
same area drawing on the same resources 
such as counties, cities, school districts, and 
special districts lying in the same geographic 
territory. 

9. The greatest assurances of local gov- 
ernment financial strength are sound oper- 
ating and long-term capital improvement 
programs geared to an overall, well deter- 
mined financial plan, participated in by the 
citizens,,and formally adopted by the gov- 
ering body. 





John A. Fairlie and Harold D. Smith 


WO important leaders in the field of 

public administration died on January 23. 
Professor John A. Fairlie, 74, had been on 
the political science faculty at the University 
of Illinois from 1909 until he retired in 1941, 
being head of the department the last three 
years. He held degrees from Harvard and 
Columbia universities and prior to 1909 was 
on the political science faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He was visiting pro- 
fessor at Ohio State University in 1942 and 
1943. Professor Fairlie was author of the 
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first book on municipal administration pub- 
lished in the United States. This 448-page 
book is entitled Municipal Administration, 
and was published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany in 1901. 

Harold D. Smith, 48, died of a heart 
attack on his model farm located near Cul- 
peper, Virginia. The late President Roose- 
velt had appointed him director of the 
United States Bureau of the Budget in April, 
1939, a post he held until last Fall when he 
resigned to become vice-president of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. Mr. Smith held an engineer- 
ing degree from the University of Kansas 
and a master’s degree in municipal adminis- 
tration from the University of Michigan. He 
was a staff member of the Detroit Bureau 
of Governmental Research and later of the 
League of Kansas Municipalities before be- 
coming director of the Michigan Municipal 
League in 1928. From 1937 to 1939 he 
was budget director of the state of Michigan. 
He was president of the American Munici- 
pal Association in 1933 and of the American 
Society for Public Administration in 1941. 





Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


MERICAN Society for Public Adminis- 
tration — Washington, D. C., March 
14-16, 1947. 

American Society of Planning Officials— 
Cincinnati, May 5-7, 1947. 

National Fire Protection Association— 
Chicago, May 26-29, 1947. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association— 
New York, May 26-29, 1947. 

American Public Health Association—At- 
lantic City, September 2-5, 1947. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Offi- 
cers—Los Angeles, September 29—October 1, 
1947. 

American Public Works Association— 
Jacksonville, October 5—8, 1947. 

International City Managers’ Association 
—Coronado, California, October 6-9, 1947. 

Civil Service Assembly—Dallas, Novem- 
ber 17-20, 1947. 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering in continental United States only 
and does not include contracts outside the coun- 
try or shipbuilding. During the first 4 weeks 
of 1947 construction contracts totaled $336,- 
456,000, or 21 per cent above the same period 
in 1946. Public construction totaled $108,- 
893,000 which is a 15 per cent increase over 
the same period last year. Of the public total, 
$17,854,000 was for federal work, 52 per cent 
below 1946 and $89,039,000 was for state and 
municipal work, 58 per cent above a year ago. 
Private construction totaled $229,563,000 which 
is 24 per cent above 1946. The minimum size 
projects included are: waterworks and water- 
ways projects, $15,000; other public works, 
$25,000; industrial building, $40,000; and other 
building, $150,000. 


INDEX COST OF LIVING TRENDS 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The consumers price index—the average cost 
of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities—stood at 153.3 on De- 
cember 15, 1946, as compared with 151.7 on 
November 15, 1946 (1935-39=100). The 


family food bill was down 1 per cent, but there 
were scattered increases in the prices of clothing 
and housefurnishings. The index is up 18 per 
cent from December 15, 1945, the largest in- 
creases being 31.5 per cent in the cost of food 
and 19.4 per cent in the cost of housefurnish- 
ings. Living costs on December 15, 1946, were 
52.1 per cent above those of January, 1941, and 
55.5 per cent above those of August, 1939, 
The index does not reflect, however, additional 
wartime increases caused by lower quality, dis- 
appearance of low-priced goods, and forced 
changes in living habits. 


~~ Cent MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.81 on 
January 30, 1947, as compared with 1.89 on 
December 26, 1946. (Note: This index aver- 
ages bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary 
inversely with bond prices. ) 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 3,340 in December, 1946, which was 2 
per cent less than in December, 1945, and 19 
per cent less than in December, 1941. 
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What American Cities Are Doing’ 





New Sources of Local Revenue 


ALT LAKE CITY has adopted a tax of 

one-fifth of 1 per cent on the gross receipts 
of businesses engaged in “manufacturing and 
selling or selling tangible personality at re- 
tail” . . . Vancouver, Washington, has imposed 
a tax of one-tenth of 1 per cent on the gross 
proceeds of wholesale and retail establish- 
ments .. . Brawley and El Centro, California, 
have adopted city sales taxes, making at least 
40 California cities that have local sales taxes... 
Alhambra, California, has increased rubbish col- 
lection fees in residential districts from 25 cents 
to 50 cents a month . . . Richmond, Virginia, 
and Maywood, Illinois, have increased local 
water rates from 36 cents to 46 cents per thou- 
sand gallons, and Salt Lake City has increased 
its water rates by 25 per cent . . . Richmond, 
Virginia, recently adopted a new 5 per cent tax 
on amusements and on all gas, water, telephone, 
and electric bills. The amusement tax is esti- 
mated to yield $250,000 a year, and the utility 
tax, $620,000 Prattville, Alabama, has 
adopted a cigarette tax of two cents per pack- 
age, and an amusement tax of two cents on 
each adult admission ticket. Denver, Colorado, 
recently increased the city’s tax on cigarettes 
to two cents per package . . . Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, has raised its retail merchant’s license 
tax from 17 cents to 40 cents per $100 of 
sales, and the wholesalers’ tax from 16 cents to 
25 cents per $100 of sales, has added a tax of 
40 cents per $100 of sales to the former flat 
fee of $50 per year for beer and wine licenses, 
and doubled the rate for all other businesses 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Municipal 
Association, American Public Welfare Association, 
American Public Works Association; American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assembly, 
Federation of Tax Administrators, Government Re- 
search Association, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
National Association of Assessing Officers, National 
Association of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing, National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, and United States Conference of 
Mayors. 


and professional licenses. These new and in- 
creased license fees are expected to raise 
$1,300,000 a year . . . Minneapolis city council 
has voted to levy an annual charge of $100 
for a 20-foot loading zone . . . In Kansas City, 
Missouri, parking meter receipts during 1946 
averaged $84.50 per meter as compared with 
$66 per meter in 1941, the next highest year... 
Jacksonville, Florida, during the five years that 
parking meters have been in operation, has 
taken in a total of $423,543 in revenue... 
Miami, Florida’s, new tobacco tax will raise 
about $884,000 a year; the cost of the stamps 
and other expenses in administering the tax 
will be about $18,000 a year . . . The University 
of Michigan recently agreed to pay the city of 
Ann Arbor approximately $125,000 annually in 
lieu of taxes. The agreement, in the form of 
a contract with the city, provides $97,600 annual 
payment by the university to permit expansion 
of the city water or sewage system as well as 
$20,500 to pay salaries of seven policemen now 
serving in the university area. The university 
also agreed to pay the city $5,000 on capital 
investments for utilities for each new university 
building erected. This action helps compensate 
the city for the loss in revenues caused by tax- 
exemption of more than 50 per cent of the prop- 
erty in Ann Arbor, most of which belongs to 
the University. 


Public Favors Parking Meters 


In Wichita, Kansas, the city council on Janu- 
ary 15 voted to retain and purchase 1,710 park- 
ing meters which had been installed last Spring 
for a six-month trial period. One-half of the 
meters are manually operated and one-half are 
automatic. Near the close of the trial period 
a public opinion survey conducted by Professor 
F. L. Whan of the University of Wichita showed 
that the citizens by a 3-to-2 majority felt that 
parking meters helped the parking situation and 
should be retained. More than a year ago the 
city traffic engineer had recommended the instal- 
lation of meters, following a parking survey 
made in 1945 which showed that two-thirds of 
all downtown parking was curb parking and 
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only one-third in parking lots and garages. It 
also showed that 80 per cent of all curb space 
was used by all-day parkers. In a report to the 
city council last month the traffic engineer 
recommended: (1) that the city establish in 
some local authority the responsibility for de- 
veloping, maintaining, and protecting all park- 
ing facilities; (2) that parking terminals be 
established in the central business district on a 
revenue basis and at the edges of the district 
on a free basis; (3) that parking meter revenues 
be set aside for the purpose of acquiring and 
developing parking facilities, making street and 
traffic improvements, and for law enforcement. 


City Dues Held a Public Purpose 


The supreme court of Michigan on January 6 
held that city dues paid to the Michigan Munici- 
pal League are a lawful use of public funds. 
The court said in part: “In view of the present- 
day problems confronting cities and villages we 
cannot say that the expenditure of public funds 
for the purpose of giving to the legislature 
information with reference to the subject matter 
of proposed or anticipated legislation affecting 
such problems is against public policy.” A lower 
court last fall, in a case involving the city of 
Kalamazoo, had held that the city could avail 
itself of the services of the League, but decided 
that payment for legislative services other than 
those of a strictly informational character was 
unauthorized and improper. The supreme court 
‘set aside the lower court’s order enjoining the 
League from engaging in certain specified legis- 
lative activities. 


Buys Insurance on Competitive Basis 


Lewistown, Pennsylvania (13,017), recently 
‘purchased motor vehicle liability insurance on a 
competitive basis and effected a saving of 31 
per cent in premium cost and at the same time 
increased the coverage. Specifications perpared 
by the borough manager stated that proposals 
would be accepted only from stock and mutual 
companies with a policyholder’s rating of A plus 
_and a financial rating of AA as shown in Best’s 
Insurance Guide, and that only non-assessable 
policies would be considered from mutual com- 
panies. Bids received from five local agents 
differed for various types of policies from 11 
to 33 per cent. The insurance was awarded to 
the lowest bidder whose price was $303 lower 
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on a one-year basis than the amount paid last 
year. Other advantages accruing to the bor- 
ough as a result of competitive bidding: fleet 
insurance is now handled by one instead of 
five agents as previously; the borough is pro- 
tected from liability arising from the use of 
employees’ cars and hired cars for borough 
purposes; and the amount of the liability cover- 


age has been increased. There was no resent- : 


ment on the part of the insurance agents who 
failed to receive any of the borough’s insurance 
business. 


Oppose Three-Platoon Work Schedule 


In Chicago the Civic Federation, a citizens’ 
fact-finding and research agency, has recom- 
mended that no attempt be made to introduce 
the three-platoon work schedule in the Chicago 
fire department. The Federation pointed out 
that the current salary schedule for firemen in 
Chicago compares favorably with salaries in 
effect in other large cities. The current work 
week for Chicago firemen averages 73.8 hours. 
The entrance salary is $2,778 a year and the 
maximum for firemen is $3,210. The Federa- 
tion pointed out that if the work week were 
reduced to 67.2 hours, the fire budget would 
be increased 10 per cent, and if reduced to 48 
hours operating costs would be increased 44.2 
per cent. 


Personnel News from Here and There 


Assessors of 17 of the 23 counties in Wyom- 
ing last month attended a three-day assessors’ 
school at Laramie. Sponsored by the University 
of Wyoming, it was conducted by Aldro Jenks, 
city assessor of Waterbury, Connecticut, who 
has conducted similar courses in other states. 
Another conference of Wyoming assessors is 
being planned for next fall . . . Plymouth, 
Michigan, voters on November 5 made the city 
assessor appointive by the city manager... 
After Denver voters increased the monthly pay 
of firemen and policemen $66, more than 400 
city construction and park employees voted to 
go out on strike in their demand for a 30 per 
cent increase . . . Twenty-one fire stations in 
Minneapolis needed painting and the firemen 
were able and willing to do much of this work 
in their spare time. When the painters’ union 
protested the city employed full-time painters 
at a cost of $10,000 to do this work ... A bill 
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has been introduced in the Rhode Island legis- 
lature to enable municipalities to participate in 
a state-administered retirement system. Macon, 
Georgia, fire and police departments have been 
notified that any member who joins a union 
shall be liable to dismissal . . . In Rochester, 
Minnesota, and Glencoe, Illinois, teachers are 
paid on salary schedules providing for advanced 
teacher training at public expense. Rochester’s 
200 public school teachers are paid on a full 
12-month salary basis—for nine months regular 
teaching, one month vacation, and two months 
post-graduate study, travel, or educational re- 
search. The Glencoe plan is much the same 
except that it does not cover high school 
teachers. 


Study City-County Consolidation 


Ways to streamline government through con- 
solidation of city and county functions are being 
studied in several areas. The Miami, Florida, 
city council adopted a resolution last month 
asking the state legislature “to take all necessary 
steps” to bring about consolidation of the city 
of Miami and Dade County. The Milwaukee 
council has referred three consolidation pro- 
posals to the city attorney’s office for study. 
The Atlanta council is studying plans for simi- 
lar city-county consolidation, and in Utah, 
Ogden officials and businessmen also are study- 
ing advisability of a single government for 
Ogden and Weber County. Similar action is 
being studied in Birmingham, Alabama. 


City Planning Notes 


In St. Louis the city plan commission recently 
submitted a comprehensive city plan to the 
council for approval . . . The Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, council has adopted a revised zoning 
ordinance, replacing one adopted in 1931 . 
Lubbock, Texas (31,853), has employed a con- 
sulting firm to review and revise the compre- 
hensive plan and zoning ordinance and to bring 
all planning ordinances up to date at a fee of 
$1,800 . . . Albert Lea, Minnesota (12,200), 
has awarded a contract to a planning consultant 
for the preparation of a comprehensive plan at 
a fee of $18,000 . . . Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 
council has barred billboards throughout the 
city; owners have until September to remove 
them . . . New York recently became the first 
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state in 1947 to earmark added funds for emer- 
gency housing when the governor signed a bill 
appropriating $25,000,000 to continue the hous- 
ing program for veterans . . . The War Assets 
Administration recently put on sale a complete 
town of 2,500 population. The town is Drager- 
ton, Utah, located 23 miles east of Price, built 
by the federal government at a cost of more 
than $4,530,000. 


Finance News from Here and There 


The city of Milwaukee has been getting the 
“run-around” by the War Assets Administra- 
tion, according to the city purchasing agent. 
Time after time the city has contracted to buy 
much needed items from the WAA only to have 
the orders canceled because the goods were 
awarded to a higher priority claimant. Goods 
refused to the city were sold to private dealers 
who later offered the same goods to the city 
at much higher prices. Among the items the 
city had ordered from the WAA and which later 
were canceled were creosoted piling, cotton 
blankets, tires and tubes, trucks, paper, auto- 
motive equipment and tools for the fire depart- 
ment, brushes, and various small tools . . . In 
Milwaukee the people will vote on April 1 on 
whether to discard the city’s pay-as-you-go 
policy in favor of a borrowing program .. . 
The Chicago city council has decided to bill 
out-of-town water customers at 20 cents per 
thousand gallons instead of at the old rate of 
7.36 cents . . . In Detroit a blanket 10 per cent 
increase in assessed valuation has been made 
this year . . . Total state and local government 
debt of June 30, 1946, was $15,887,000,000 
which represents a decrease of 4 per cent com- 
pared with 1945 and a decrease of 21 per cent 
compared with 1940, according to the United 
States Bureau of Census. Decrease in local 
government debt in 1946 was larger than in 
1945. State and local borrowing during the year 
ending June 30 was more than offset by debt 
retirement Acting through their state 
leagues of municipalities cities in at least 20 
states have recently agreed on legislative pro- 
posals for new or increased sharing of one or 
more state-administered taxes, according to the 
American Municipal Association . . . Municipal 
auditoriums in only two out of nine large cities 
get sufficient revenue to pay operating expenses, 
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according to a recent survey made for the mayor 
of Indianapolis. The two cities are Kansas City, 
Missouri, and New Orleans . . . St. Joseph, 
Michigan, is practically debt free, the only out- 
standing indebtedness being a $32,000 bond 
issue which is not callable . . . Cushing, Okla- 
homa, recently voted 440-for and 40-against a 
proposed $200,000 bond issue for building an 
addition to the municipal hospital. 


Airline Terminal and Taxes 


A group of airline companies have started 
a consolidated air terminal service at Willow 
Run Airport near Detroit. This plan is ex- 
pected to help reduce municipal airport deficits 
by minimizing costs of air terminal services and 
maximizing terminal revenues . . . State legis- 
latures this year are considering a new airline 
taxation formula designed to prevent multiple 
taxation of air carriers engaged in interstate 
operations. The proposed formula, endorsed by 
the Council of State Governments and the 
Federation of Tax Administrators, attempts to 
solve the tax problem resulting from the very 
“flightiness” of modern aircraft. Since planes 
traveling interstate routes are the principal 
property owned by major airlines, they are vul- 
nerable to taxation in more than one state at a 
time. The proposed formula is based on divi- 
sion of the taxable value of a fleet of aircraft 
among the states in which it operates. Each 
State’s portion of the value is computed accord- 
ing to its share of aircraft arrivals and depar- 
tures, revenue tons handled, and revenues origi- 
nating inside its boundaries. 


High Cost of Slum Areas 


Slums in Newark, New Jersey, are costing 
the municipality an estimated $14,000,000 an- 
nually. A recent study disclosed that in one 
small slum area the cost of municipal services 
was 3.2 times as great as the area’s contributions 
to municipal revenues. In a high-rent residential 
area studied in Newark for purposes of com- 
parison, the reverse was true—revenues were 
found to be 2.2 times greater than city expendi- 
tures. The researchers estimated, for example, 
that re-housing would reduce by 50 per cent 
the number of tuberculosis cases among indi- 
gents. This reduction would save $1 million a 
year in tax funds. Another $700,000 would be 
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saved through reduction of fire loss and com- 
municable diseases. The Newark study also 
capitulated reports on ratios of slum expendi- 
tures to revenues in 12 other major cities, 
Slums in Atlantic City before the war cost 
‘the municipality nine times as much as they 
yielded in revenues. In Indianapolis, the ratio 
was 8.2, and in Atlanta it was 9.9:*° In Los 
Angeles in 1942 the ratio was 2.2 . . . Washing- 
ton, D. C., recently selected three blighted areas 
for redevelopment, and Milwaukee has created 
a committee to coordinate city slum clearance 
activities. The committee is headed by the city 
housing director and includes the building and 
health inspectors, the city engineer, and the 
planning director. 


Cities Plan Parking Garages 


In Bluefield, West Virginia, the first munici- 
pally owned and operated parking garage is in 
process of construction. To answer the many 
inquiries the city has received, City Manager 
E. P. Mitchell has prepared a bulletin in which 
he indicates why and how the parking building 
is being built. This 800-car garage of rein- 
forced concrete will consist of four floors with 
open outside walls, except for floors that are 
below grade. The city hopes eventually to erect 
a municipal auditorium above the fourth park- 
ing level which will be the roof of the parking 
building but which is even with the street level 
on one side. If the parking building should 
operate at only 50 per cent of capacity the 
city estimates a total annual revenue of $67,400. 
Annual operating cost and debt retirement would 
total $44,337, leaving a $23,063 surplus. The 
city expects to make a minimum charge of 10 
cents for the first two hours, and 5 cents per 
hour over the two-hour minimum rate... 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is seeking a state law 
to permit the creation of a $36,000,000 munici- 
pal parking authority under which 20 parking 
garages would be erected . . . In Cleveland, 
Ohio, the city planning director has recom- 
mended that the city should buy vacant and 
undeveloped land for use as off-street parking 
areas in the downtown section. He suggested 
that special assessment areas be established to 
spread the cost over the benefited business dis- 
trict . . . Richmond, Virginia, is seeking state 
legislation to operate parking facilities . . 
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St. Joseph, Michigan, recently paid $20,000 for 
a business district lot for use as an Off-street 
parking area which will be paved, lighted, and 
equipped with parking meters . . . Pasadena, 
California, has appropriated $13,000 for a park- 
ing survey, now in process, which will form the 
basis of a program for off-street facilities to be 
financed by the Pasadena Auto Parking Associa- 
tion, a non-profit corporation established by a 
group of citizens. 


Public Utility News 


New Orleans has been authorized by the 
United States Department of Commerce to 
establish a foreign trade zone. This is a segre- 
gated area where goods arriving. from abroad 
may be immediately iranshipped or stored in- 
definitely for reshipment to a foreign country 
without paying import duty. New York is the 
only other city which has a similar zone, estab- 
lished in 1937, but San Francisco and San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, have applied for foreign trade 
zone permits . . . The city council of Berkeley, 
California, recently limited the number of taxi- 
cabs to 50, or one taxi per 2,000 population. 
This is the same basis used in Oakland, while 
San Francisco has one taxicab per 1,082 persons 
and Richmond one per 1,538 persons . . . Little 
Rock, Arkansas, by a 3-to-1 vote on December 
17 rejected a proposal that the city buy the 
gas distribution system now operated by a 
private company. 


Joint Action in Metropolitan Area 


At a recent conference of local government 
officials, held at the Institute of Local and State 
Government at the University of Pennsylvania, 
a start was made on cooperative planning and 
action on mutual problems in the metropolitan 
area in Philadelphia. Officials from 42 of the 
172 local governments in the area attended the 
conference, and they approved the formation of 
a committee to organize an association to be 
called the Associated Local Governments of the 
Philadelphia-Camden Metropolitan District. The 
committee was directed to determine the form 
of the association, prepare a budget, set up 
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a method for allocating expenses among the local 
governments, and present their report to the 
local governing bodies in the area for ratifica- 
tion and acceptance of membership. It is 
planned that.the Association will begin function- 
ing when a Sufficient number of local govern- 
ments have accepted membership. It will be a 
planning, coordinating, and advisory body. It 
was pointed out that among the problems that 
extend beyond the boundaries of individual 
local governments are’ many functions that 
could be performed most efficiently and satis- 
factorily through joint action of two or more 
of them. A system of express highways, ade- 
quate mass transportation, airport development, 
police coordination, cooperative fire service, 
and combined purchasing were among the things 
considered. 


Mayors Hold Annual Conference 


Three hundred fifty mayors and other city 
officials met in Washington on January 20 to 22 
for the annual conference of the United States 
Conference of Mayors. Resolutions were 
adopted by the Conference requesting Congress 
to continue rent controls until the housing emer- 
gency is over; to provide annual payments to 
cities where there is federally owned property 
not devoted to local governmental purposes; to 
accomplish the objectives set forth in the pre- 
amble to the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill; to 
provide additional funds to complete the govern- 
ment’s program of providing temporary dwelling 
accommodations; to extend the period of avail- 
ability of federal-aid highway funds; to make 
funds available for Class 4 and Class 5 air- 
ports; to return airports immediately to cities 
and reimburse cities for any damages; to con- 
tinue the flood control and public power policy 
as reiterated in the 1944 flood control act; and 
to expedite the disposal of federally owned or 
controlled surplus airports to cities without cost 
or on a maximum discount basis. The confer- 
ence also voted to undertake a study of the 
problem of federal aid for public education. 
Mayor George W. Welsh of Grand Rapids was 
elected president of the Conference, and Mayor 
W. Cooper Green of Birmingham, vice-president. 











The Pick of the Month 





Rapio—How, WHEN, AND Way TO UsE IT. 
By Beatrice K. Colleris. National Pub- 
licity Council, 130 East 22 Street, New 
York 10. 1946. 47pp. $1. 

An excellent guide for municipal officials who 
use the radio in reporting municipal activities. 


STATE-LocAL RELATIONS. Council of State 
Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1946. 228pp. $3.50. 

This important report for local officials is 
summarized by Frank Bane elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Mopet AccruAL Bupcet Law. National 
Municipal League, 299 Broadway, New 
York 7. 1946. 20pp. 

The material in this report is designed for 
adaptation by state legislatures and home rule 
cities in improving budgetary practices. 


GENERAL 


Alps FoR LAWMAKERS: A SuRVEY OF LEGISLA- 
TIVE REFERENCE SERVICES AND LEGISLATIVE 
Councits. Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of Washington, Seattle 5. 1946. 
22pp. 

CasE REporTs IN PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
Nos. 101-120. Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1946. $1.60. 

THE FEDERAL FIELD SERVICE; AN ANALYSIS 
WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR RESEARCH. By Earl 
Latham. Public Administration Service, 1313 
ao 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1947. 70pp. 

1.50. 

A QUARTER CENTURY OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH. 
Bureau of Municipal Research, University of 
Texas, Austin. 1947. 22pp. 

INDUSTRY AND Society. Edited by William F. 
Whyte. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
330 West 42 Street, New York 18. 1946. 
21lpp. $2.50. 

Price List oF AMERICAN STANDARDS. American 
Standards Association, 70 East 45 Street, New 
York 17. 1947. 23pp. 

SMALL COMMUNITIES IN AcTION. By Jean and 
Jess Ogden. Harper and Brothers, 49 East 
33 Street, New York 16. 1946. 244pp. $3. 

THE PROBLEM OF VIOLENCE; OBSERVATIONS ON 
RAce ConFLict In Los ANGELES. By Lloyd 
H. Fisher. American Council on Race Rela- 
tions, 32 West Randolph Street, Chicago 1. 
1946. 20pp. 25 cents. 


‘EDUCATION 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OF COLLEGE GRADE, 
United States Office of Education, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1946. 126pp. 30 cents. 


FINANCE 


A MANUAL ON MUNICIPAL LICENSE TAXES IN 
ALABAMA. By Edward E. Reid. Alabama 
League of Municipalities, 14 South Hull 
Street, Montgomery. 1947. 43pp. 

1944-1945 REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES NORTH 
CAROLINA CITIES AND TOWN OVER 500 Popv- 
LATION. North Carolina League of Munici- 
palities, Raleigh Building, Raleigh. 1946. 
l3pp. $1. 

OCCUPATION AND AMUSEMENT FEES AND TAXES 
IN OREGON Cities. Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search and Service, University of Oregon. 
Eugene. 1946. 29pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE AND Propucts ExuHIBIT. National Insti- 
tute of Governmental Purchasing, 730 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1946. 27pp. 

Sources OF MUNICIPAL REVENUE. Planning 
Commission, 432 Sixth Avenue, N., Nashville 
3, Tennessee. 1946. 12pp. 

STATE-LOCAL FISCAL RELATIONS IN CALIFORNIA. 
California State Chamber of Commerce, 350 
Bush Street, San Francisco. 1946. 337pp. 

SUMMARY OF COUNTY GOVERNMENT FINANCES 
IN 1944. Preliminary summary. United States 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 
1946. 16pp. 


FIRE 


(1) THe LASALLE AND CANFIELD HOTEL FIRES. 
25pp. (2) THE Winecorr Hote DISASTER. 
23pp. National Fire Protection Association, 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 35 cents each. 

MUNICIPAL FIRE DEPARTMENT SERVICE TO 
AREAS OUTSIDE CoRPORATE Limits. By 
George C. Franklin and James E. Tucker. 
North Carolina League of Municipalities, Ral- 
eigh Building, Raleigh. 1946. 17pp. $1. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL AsSSO- 
CIATION OF FirE CureEFs. Published by Daniel 
B. Tierney, Secretary, Arlington 74, Massa- 
chusetts. 1946. 289pp. 

STANDARDS FOR GRANDSTANDS, TENTS, AND OTHER 
PLaces OF QOuTpOoR ASSEMBLY. National 
Fire Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston 10. 1946. 23pp. 25 cents. 
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HEALTH 


HospITAL REsouRCES AND NEEDS; A REPORT 
oF THE MICHIGAN HospITAL SuRvEY Com- 
MITTEE. W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 1946. 172pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
on Locat HEALTH UNITs, ANN ARBOR, 
MICHIGAN, 1946. Supplement to the Ameri- 
can Journal of Public Health, January, 1947. 
American Public Health Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19. 1947. 160pp. 


HOUSING 


Tue Future or Hovusinc. By Charles Abrams. 
Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New 
York 16. 1946. 428pp. $5. 

Housinc. Law and Contemporary Problems, 
Winter, 1947, entire issue. Duke University 
Law School, Durham, North Carolina. 1947. 
205pp. $1. 

Hovsine GCALS For CuIcaco. Chicago Plan 
Commission, Municipal Reference Library, 
Room 1005, City Hall, Chicago. 1946. 23pp. 
$1.50. 


LIBRARIES 


Pustic ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC LIBRARY 
SERVICE IN THE KNOXVILLE-KNOx COUNTY 
Area. By Gerald W. Shaw. Bureau of lub- 
lic Administration, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 1946. 72pp. 

STATISTICS OF PusLic LipRARY SYSTEMS IN 
Citres oF 100,000 PopULATION OR More, 
1944-45. United States Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1946. 2pp. 


PERSONNEL 


ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES TO CHANGES IN CosT- 
or-Livinc. Industrial Relations Branch, 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1946. 21pp. 

An ANALYSIS OF THE SALARY SCHEDULE APPLY- 
ING TO FIREMEN OF THE CITy oF CHICAGO 
TOGETHER WITH AN ANALYSIS OF THE PRO- 
POSED CHANGES IN THE WoRK SCHEDULE. 
The Civic Federation, 127 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 2. 1947. 26pp. 

Ciry EMPLOYMENT IN 1945. United States 
Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D. C. 
1946. 57pp. 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR AssEssors. National 
Association of Assessing Officers, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 1946. 48pp. $1.50. 

RETIREMENT OF MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES. Re- 
search Department, Legislative Council, To- 
peka, Kansas. 1946. 42pp. 

SALARY RATE STRUCTURE OF THE LOCAL Gov- 
ERNMENTS OF CHICAGO. The Civic Federa- 
tion, 127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 2. 
1946. 43pp. 

Survey REPORT OF THE SALARY STANDARDIZA- 


TION Boarp. New York State Department of 
Civil Service, Alfred E. Smith, State Office 
Building, Albany. 1947. 301pp. $1.50. 

(1) VACATIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL WoRKERS. 43pp. 
(2) VACATIONS FOR OFFICE WoRKERS, 44pp. 
Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10. 1946. 


PLANNING 


Is ZONING Fair? Chamber of Commerce, Hous- 
ton, Texas. December, 1946. 16pp. 

NEIGHBORHOOD PLANNED FOR Goop LIVING. 
Toledo-Lucas County Plan Commission, Court 
House, Toledo 2, Ohio. 1946. 37pp. 

PROPOSED SYSTEM OF TRAFFICWAYS. Master 
Plan Report Number 4. City Plan Commis- 
sion, City Hall, Detroit, Michigan. 1946. 
24pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


BuILDING CopE REQUIREMENTS FOR NEW 
DWELLING CONSTRUCTION. The National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1946. 5SOpp. 
20 cents. 


TRAFFIC 


PARKING STUDY OF THE PITTSBURGH CENTRAL 
Business District. Regional Planning Asso- 
ciation, 1308 Keystone Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 1945-46. 68pp. 

TRAFFIC ACCIDENT ReEcorpDs. National Safety 
Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
1946. 32pp. 

TRAFFIC QUARTERLY. The Eno Foundation for 
Highway Traffic Control, Saugatuck, Con- 
necticut. January, 1947. (A new journal.) 


UTILITIES 


UNTREATED WATER SUPPLIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1943. Part 1 Alabama-Montana, and 
Part 2 Nebraska-Wyoming. Sanitary Engi- 
neering Division, United States Public Health 
Service, East Third and Kilgore Street, Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio. 1947. Unpaged. 

Mopet Town TAXICAB ORDINANCE. League of 
Virginia Municipalities, 902 Travelers Build- 
ing, Richmond 19. 1946. 9pp. 50 cents. 

THE PROBLEM OF POSTWAR SERVICE STANDARDS 
IN CITY AND SUBURBAN PASSENGER TRANS- 
PORTATION. By N. W. Kendall and K. N. 
Hynes. Transportation Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United 
States Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Industry Report, Domestic 
Transportation, June-July, 1946. 68pp. 

SEWER CHARGES, LEVIES, AND SPECIAL ASSESS- 
MENTS IN VIRGINIA CITIES AND TOWNS. 
League of Virginia Municipalities, 902 
Travelers Building, Richmond 19. 1946. 7pp. 
25 cents. 











Personnel Exchange Service 


POSITIONS OPEN 


LLIANCE, NEBRASKA (6,253). City Manager. 

Council prefers man with previous man- 
ager experience and electrical or mechanical 
engineering training and experience. City owns 
utilities. Salary $6,000 to $8,000. Walter J. 
Jones is mayor. 

BRYAN, TEXAS, (20,000 est.). City Manager. 
Expect to make appointment by March 1. Sal- 
ary $6,000. Ivan Langford is mayor. 

Orono, MAINE (3,000). City Manager. City 
desires applications for March appointment. 
Salary $3,500. A. L. Goldsmith is chairman of 
selectmen. 

St. JoHNS, MICHIGAN (4,442). City Manager. 
City desires civil engineer with expectation that 
he will succeed Theodore H. Townsend, city 
manager since 1919, upon retirement. Applica- 
tions should be sent to Mr. Townsend. ~~ 

SHERMAN, TEXAS (17,156). City Manager. 
Desire man with manager experience, prefer- 
ably college trained, age between 35 and 45. 
Salary $4,500 and up. Hope to make appoint- 
ment before April 1. T. F. Aston is mayor. 

MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN (15,928). Engineer. 
City wants young man with electrical engineer- 
ing background. Salary $3,000. James R. 
Pollock is city manager. 

MERRILL, WISCONSIN (10,000). City Engi- 
neer. Municipal engineering experience required. 
Salary not determined. Apply to city clerk. 

SAN Dieco County, CALIFORNIA (289,348). 
Chief Administrative Officer. Tentative salary 
$12,000. Applications must be received by 
March 8. For further information write to San 
Diego Civil Service Commission, 212 Civic Cen- 
ter, San Diego. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Administrative Offi- 
cer. Departmental positions in Washington, 
D. C., and vicinity. Salary $7,102 to $9,975 
per year. For further information secure Cir- 
cular EC-11 from United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Wayne University. William Volker Fellow- 
ships. Ten or more fellowships of $1,200 each 
in citizen leadership and public administration, 
plus tuition and fees if not otherwise provided, 
are offered for the year beginning September, 
1947, to male graduate students of demonstrated 
ability. For further details and application 
blanks address National Training School for 
Public Service, 5229 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Epwarp G. Bayuk, city clerk of Eveleth, 
Minnesota, has been appointed first city man- 
ager of Wayzata, Minnesota. 

Boyp A. BENNETT, city manager of Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, 1922-25; Blue Field, West 
Virginia, 1925-28; and more recently president 
of Northeastern Water and Electric Corpora- 
tion, has been appointed city manager of Clear- 
water, Florida. 

B. F. BERKAw, city engineer of Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, has been appointed city manager 
of Clifton Forge, Virginia. 

Ray E. Bivins, a local businessman, has been 
appointed city manager of Pawhuska, Okla- 
homa. 

R. G. Bowpry, manager of Stamford, Texas, 
1933-45, has been reappointed city manager of 
= city following the resignation of Richard 
Giles. 

WILLIAM J. DEEGAN, JR., city manager of 
Fernandina, Florida, 1938-41; and more re- 
cently, economic investigator for small business, 
in Washington, D. C., has been appointed city 
manager of Superior, Wisconsin. 

ARTHUR L. Dow, town manager of Rumford, 
Maine, 1938-41; and more recently a colonel 
in the U. S. Army, has been appointed first city 
manager of Paris, Tennessee. 

R. J. Eppiey, city manager of Washington 
Court House, Ohio, since February, 1946, has 
been appointed village manager of Greendale, 
Wisconsin. 

J. L. FRANZEN, city manager of Oregon City, 
Oregon, since 1921, has been appointed first city 
manager of Salem, Oregon. 

ERBIN E. JONES, city manager of Pawhuska, 
Oklahoma, since 1942, has accepted the position 
of city manager of Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Louis D. KELsEy, city manager of Milwau- 
kie, Oregon, since 1945, has been appointed first 
city manager of Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Leo Lupien, former minister of highways, 
Province of Quebec, has been appointed first 
city manager of Louiseville, Quebec. 

R. B. MESERVE, city manager of Fernandina, 
Florida, 1941-43; Marianna, Florida, 1943-44; 
has been appointed city manager of Melbourne, 
Florida, replacing Charles R. Stickel. 

Evan Emery PETERSON of the University of 
Denver has been appointed city manager of 
Coos Bay, Oregon. 

James M. Titus, former city manager of 
Daytona Beach, Florida, has been reappointed 
to that position. 
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